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New  York,  December,  1874. 


Dear  Sir,  — 

We  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  notice,  and 
the  accompanying  comments  : — 


COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE. 

Mr.  John  S.  Clark  retires  from  our  firm,  and  his  interest  and  responsi- 
bility cease  from  this  date. 

Mr.  Clark  becomes  a member  of  the  firm  of  L.  Prang  & Co.,  who  has 
purchased  from  us  our  entire  interest  in  Professor  Walter  Smith’s  System 
of  Drawing  for  Public  Schools.  The  works  comprised  in  that  system  will 
hereafter  be  published  by  them. 

James  R.  Osgood  & Co. 

Boston,  Dec.  8,  1874. 


The  announcement  given  above,  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  John 
S.  Clark  from  the  firm  of  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  affords  us  an 
opportunity,  which  we  gladly  improve,  to  say  that  we  cheerfully 
acquit  the  gentlemen  now  composing  the  firm  of  James  R.  Osgood 
& Co.  of  any  personal  responsibility  for  the  false  and  reckless 
statements  concerning  Mr.  Bartholomew  and  his  s3'Stem  of 
drawing,  which  we  have  exposed  _ and  denounced  in  published 
Circulars.  We  have  been  aware,  from  the  first,  that  Mr.  Clark 
had  the  entire  charge  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith’s  publications,  and 
that  he  and  Mr.  Smith  were  alone  responsible  for  the  statements 
contained  in  the  Circulars  that  have  appeared  with  the  imprint 
of  Osgood  & Co.  ; but,  so  long  as  Mr.  Clark  was  a member  of 
the  firm,  we  could  not  make  the  discrimination  that  in  justice 
was  deserved. 

It  was  necessary  for  us  to  expose  to  the  public  the  dishonor- 
able character  of  misrepresentations  to  which  the  widely  extended 
and  honorable  reputation  of  the  house  of  James  R.  Osgood  & Co. 
gave  a color  of  credibility.  That  circumstances  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  avoid  implicating  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  we 
have  constantly  regretted ; and  we  have  great  satisfaction  in  the 
occasion  that  enables  us  to  say  frankly,  that,  for  the  gentlemen 
now  connected  with  the  above  firm,  we  entertain  sentiments  of 
the  highest  respect ; and  we  desire  most  heartily  to  relieve  them 
of  all  imputations  contained  in  any  of  our  Circulars. 

WOOLWORTH,  AINSWORTH,  & CO. 
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The  Bartholomew  and  Smith  Systems 
of  Drawing  Compared. 


Mr.  Bartholomew  the  Pioneer. 

Ever  since  Drawing  became  a recognized  study  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  United  States,  the  Drawing-Books  of 
Mr.  William  N.  BartholomeYV  have  been  used  in  the  principal 
cities.  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  the  pioneer  in  this  department 
of  public  school  instruction,  haying  begun  teaching  in  two  or 
three  of  the  Boston  schools,  in  the  year  1851.  He  was  not 
employed  to  teach,  but  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to 
teach,  gratuitously,  in  certain  schools.  His  motive  in  doing 
this  was  to  test,  by  actual  trial,  his  theory,  that  the  elementary 
principles  of  Drawing  could  be  taught  to  all  children,  as  suc- 
cessfully as  the  elementary  principles  of  Arithmetic  or  Gram- 
mar. Of  the  great  advantages  to  everybody  of  an  ability  to 
draw  correctly,  and  especially  of  the  peculiar  training  of  the 
judgment,  the  observation  and  the  taste  acquired  by  the  study 
of  Drawing,  he  was  fully  persuaded.  He  knew  that  most  of 
the  pupils  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools  were  destined 
to  industrial  pursuits  as  distinguished  from  professional  pur- 
suits. He  discerned  the  importance  to  them  of  the  discipline 
of  mind  and  eye  and  hand.  He  believed  the  necessary  instruc- 
tion could  be  given  in  the  public  schools  without  harmful 
interference  with  other  studies.  Therefore  he  sought  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  experiment,  giving  his  time  without 
other  reward  than  the  satisfaction  of  success.  He  worked  on 
steadily  and  patiently  until  the  School  Board,  induced  partly 
by  his  representations  of  the  utility  of  this  study,  and  partly 
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by  their  observations  of  the  beneficial  results  in  the  schools 
where  his  experiment  was  in  progress,  gave  him  employment 
as  a salaried  teacher. 

Introduction  of  Drawing-Books. 

In  the  beginning  he  used  no  books  except  blank  books. 
The  pupils  were  trained  in  blackboard  and  dictation  exercises, 
that  is,  by  the  methods  which  some  persons,  ignorant  of  Amer- 
ican experience,  have  assumed  were  lately  introduced  from 
England.  When  he  wanted  Drawing-Books  containing  exam- 
ples, he  found  there  were  none  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
and  purposes  of  his  teaching.  He  forthwith  prepared  a series 
of  books,  and  in  this  work  he  had  need  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  make  them  so  technical  as  to  ruin  his  cause  in  the  estima- 
tion of  a public  disposed  to  be  skeptical  of  the  innovation  he 
had  made.  From  time  to  time  he  has  improved  these  books 
to  keep  pace  with  the  enlightenment  of  public  opinion  and  to 
embody  the  wisdom  of  teaching,  acquired  by  actual  experience 
in  the  public  schools. 

The  New  Era. 

He  continued  doing  his  work  as  a teacher  in  the  Boston 
High  and  Normal  School,  seizing  upon  every  opportunity 
to  urge  upon  the  School  Board  the  advantage  that  would  re- 
sult from  making  Drawing  a required  study  in  all  the  schools. 
In  1869,  the  School  Board  raised  its  first  Committee  on 
Drawing,  and  then  earnest  attention  began  to  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  systematizing  the  study.  Mr.  Bartholomew  had 
also,  in  connection  with  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
matter,  labored  to  procure  a Statute,  making  Drawing  a re- 
quired study  in  public  schools,  and  establishing  free  schools 
of  industrial  Drawing  for  adults.  A paper  on  the  subject 
prepared  by  him  was  submitted  to  the  legislature  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  And  in  May,  18T0,  the  desired  law  was 
secured.  So  anxiously  did  Mr.  Bartholomew  watch  over  the 
progress  of  the  Statute  in  all  its  stages,  that  he  took  it  himself 
from  the  Clerk’s  office  to  Governor  Claflin,  and  saw  it  ap- 
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proved.  He  knew  then  that  the  ideas,  which  induced  him 
when  a young  man  about  twenty  years  before,  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Drawing  into  public  schools,  had  triumphed  over 
every  prejudice. 

Better  Books  Required. 

It  was  evident  that  this  compulsory  study  of  Drawing  in 
every  public  school,  from  the  Primary  to  the  highest,  would 
make  necessary  a more  carefully  systematized  and  graded 
course  of  instruction  than  it  had  ever  before  been  possible  to 
use,  and,  his  health  having  for  two  or  three  years  suffered  from 
his  arduous  exertions,  he  resigned  his  position  as  teacher,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  needed  books.  His  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Drawing  in  all  its  branches,  his  long  cherished  faith 
in  the  usefulness  of  the  study,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  peculiarities  of  our  American  School  system,  gained 
by  twenty  years’  experience  as  a teacher,  constituted  a union 
of  qualifications  no  one  else  in  America  had  in  the  same  de- 
gree, much  less  any  one  from  abroad.  His  fortunate  expe- 
rience enabled  him  to  keep  in  view  certain  points  essential  to 
success.  Among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned. 

Essential  Aims. 

1.  A system  of  Drawing  for  American  Public  Schools  must 
have  a broad  motive , consulting  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number , the  object  being  not  special  Qas  for  example , to  make  por- 
trait painters  or  mechanical  draughtsmen) , but  general , to  educate 
the  judgment , the  taste , the  eye , and  the  hand , and  to  impart 
such  a knowledge  of  the  Art  as  will  be  useful  whatever  the  future 
work  or  station  of  the  pupils . 

2.  Drawing  being  only  one  of  the  important  studies  pursued 
in  Public  Schools , the  system  must  not  include  in  its  scheme  more 
than  can  be  well  acquired  without  infringing  upon  the  time  belong- 
ing to  other  branches  of  education . 

3.  It  must  be  adapted  in  its  progressive  method , not  to  the  pow- 
ers of  the  brightest  scholars , but  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils , 
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regard  being  had  to  the  age  and  mental  development  of  those  in 
each  grade . A useful  knowledge  of  these  conditions , which  are 
greatly  dependent  on  national  character, is  hardly  obtained  with- 
out long  experience  in  our  Public  Schools. 

4.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results  the  scheme  must  be 
systematized  on  the  most  simple  plan  that  is  practicable.  The 
Elementary  principles  should  be  taught  one  at  a time , the  most 
simple  first , advancing  gradually  to  the  more  difficult.  The  ex- 
amples for  practice  illustrating  each  principle  and  Us  application 
should  be  numerous  and  carefully  graded  in  the  same  ivay.  Com- 
plex exercises  should  not  be  given  until  the  parts  that  compose 
them  have  been  separately  drawn.  Everything  like  confusion 
must  be  avoided. 

5.  Definitions  should  be  correct ; explanations  should  be  clear ; 
directions  should  be  precise  and  sufficient.  Carelessness  in  these 
matters  confuses  and  discourages  the  pupil. 

6.  The  books  themselves  in  every  particular  and  on  every  page 
should  be  examples  of  good  taste , in  order  that  they  may  instruct 
and  gratify  the  sense  of  beauty  which  it  is  the  aim  of  art  to  min- 
ister to. 

7.  Each  exercise  for  study  should  be  harmoniously  propor- 
tioned and  accurate.  Uncouthness  and  inaccuracy  in  examples 
ivill  surely  breed  the  same  grave  faults  in  those  who  study  them , 
and  so  far  thwart  the  object  in  view. 

8.  The  beautiful  ornamental  designs  suggested  by  natural 
forms  should  be  referred  to  their  origin,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  conventional  and  the  natural  form  should  be 
clearly  shown.  Without  such  information  the  pupil  ivill  become 
a mere  copyist  of  other  mens  work , without  the  skill  to  turn  his 
own  observation  of  nature  to  account. 

9.  Since , in  all  good  Drawing  there  is  no  line  without  its 
reason , the  pupil  must  be  taught  to  work  intelligently . The  rea- 
sons why  work  is  done  in  one  way  and  not  in  another  should  be 
explained  when  they  are  not  obvious. 

Teachers,  members  of  School  Boards,  and  whoever  is  fami- 
liar with  the  best  theories  of  Public  School  instruction,  will 
recognize  that  the  conditions  enumerated  above  are  nothing 
else  than  an  application  to  the  study  of  Drawing  of  certain 
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sound  fundamental  maxims  of  all  education.  To  the  extent 
that  any  system  conforms  to  these  requirements  it  will  he 
useful. 

Bartholomew’s  Books  the  Best. 

In  respect  to  all  these  requirements  we  say  with  confidence 
that  “ Bartholomew’s  National  System  of  Industrial 
Drawing  ” is  superior  to  all  others ; and  of  this  we  believe  all 
unprejudiced  persons  who  take  the  trouble  to  make  a careful 
examination  of  his  books,  comparing  them  with  the  works  of 
other  authors,  will  be  convinced.  That  their  merits  should  be 
disputed  by  interested  parties,  is  not  a matter  of  wonder.  We 
are  challenged  to  defend  them.  The  defence  is  not  difficult ; 
but  as  we  shall  base  it  upon  facts,  investigation,  and  argu- 
ment, it  may  take  more  space  than  if  we  were  content  to 
oppose  mere  assertions  to  mere  assertions.  We  hope  to  do 
the  work  so  thoroughly  and  fairly  that  the  result  will  be  con- 
clusive. 

The  New  Rival  System. 

This  new  series  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a gentle- 
man who  came  to  this  country  three  years  ago,  having  been 
selected  after  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  resignation,  as  a supervisor 
of  the  study  of  Drawing  in  the  Boston  Schools,  at  the  instance 
of  a citizen  of  Boston.  Mr.  Smith  is  a graduate  of  an  English 
Art  School  of  a kind  different  from  anything  in  this  coun- 
try, the  South  Kensington  Museum,  where  unquestionably  a 
useful  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Drawing  may  be  obtained. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  there  is  by  no  means  a unanimous 
agreement  among  Artists  and  Educators,  upon  the  merits  of 
the  South  Kensington  system.  Mr.  Smith,  aware  of  this,  an- 
nounced upon  his  arrival,  that  he  should  pursue  an  eclectic 
course,  and  combine  the  best  methods  of  all  schools ; but  his 
works  show  plainly  in  what  mould  he  was  cast.  Exactly  what 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  as  an  Art  School,  and  how 
little  its  diploma  is  worth  as  evidence  of  genuine  merit,  may 
be  learned  by  reading  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
July,  1874,  entitled  “Two  European  Schools  of  Design,”  writ- 
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ten  by  W.  J.  Stillman,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Art  stu- 
dents our  country  has  produced. 

Mr.  Smith  had  had  experience  in  teaching  in  Provincial  Art 
Schools,  but  no  experience  in  schools  like  our  Public  Schools. 
He  had  published  two  Drawing-Books  of  “j Examples  for  First 
Practice  in  Free-Hand  Drawing , for  the  Use  of  Schools , and 
adapted  for  Self-Instruction” ; and  his  publishers  assert  that  he 
was  “ universally  known  in  England  as  the  author  and  designer 
of  the  most  generally  used  T ext- Books  on  Drawing .”  That 
these  books  show  what  his  system  was  when  he  Came  to  this 
country  there  can  be  no  question.  Indeed,  so  confident  was 
he  that  we  in  this  country  had  nothing  equal  to  them,  that 
he  put  them  on  the  American  market ; but  they  were  quickly 
withdrawn.  Not  a copy  can  be  had  now , at  any  price.  Those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  copies,  treasure  them  as  a 
curiosity  of  Art  education.  Many  of  the  Drawings  were  mar- 
vels of  inaccuracy.  This,  perhaps,  will  not  be  believed  without 
the  sight ; but  a sample  will  be  shown  presently,  so  defiant  in 
its  ugliness  and  wrongness  as  to  convince  every  one. 

We  are  Accused  of  “ Piracy.” 

In  referring  to  our  No.  1,  Osgood  & Co.  say,  “The  arrange- 
ment is  modelled  after  Prof . Smith's  Books.  Copies , text , and 
space  to  draw  the  exercises , are  arranged  on  one  page.  ' This  is 
a serious  charge,  and  one  that  will  bear  looking  into.  Let  us 
see  what  Mr.  Smith  brought  here,  what  he  found  here,  and 
what  he  has  now. 

In  his  English  Books,  containing  “Examples  for  first  practice 
in  free-hand  outline  Drawing  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  adap- 
ted for  self-instruction,”  there  is  no  provision  whatever  made  for 
drawing  the  examples  in  the  book.  In  every  edition  of  our  series, 
old  and  new,  the  drawings  are  made  in  the  book,  the  examples 
and  the  drawings  coming  side  by  side.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
struck  Mr.  Smith  as  a good  one.  He  has  appropriated  it. 

In  his  English  Books,  “for  the  use  of  schools  and  self-in- 
struction,” there  are  six  lines  of  text  in  No.  1,  and  seven  lines 
in  No.  2 ; and  this  text  is  on  the  fly-leaf.  He  found  that  Mr. 
Bartholomew  had  given  particular  directions  for  drawing  each 
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example,  indicating  the  thing  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it, 
not  on  the  fly-leaf,  but  on  the  page  with  the  example . Smith 
came , saw , and  “ appropriated .” 

Again : In  his  English  Books  there  are  no  letters,  figures,  or 
other  means  used  to  designate  particular  points  in  the  exam- 
ples. As  a convenience  in  teaching,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  order  in  which  the  prominent  points  should  be 
placed  in  drawing  examples,  Bartholomew  lettered  them  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  directed  the  pupil  to  “place  A,  first, 
next  B,  then  C,  and  so  on.”  Numerals  were  also  used  to  indi- 
cate the  order  in  which  the  lines  should  be  drawn.  Smith  was 
pleased  with  the  idea,  “appropriated”  it,  and  says  to  the  pupil, 
“ The  lines  must  be  drawn  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet , first  A, 
second , B , and  so  on.”  6iThe  numerals  show  the  order  in  ivhich 
the  drawings  should  be  commeyiced .” 

Again : The  first  example  in  Mr.  Smith’s  first  book,  that  is  to 
say  the  example  for  very  first  practice  in  schools,  and  adapted 
for  the  first  effort  of  self-instruction  in  the  art  of  Drawing,  was 
an  ornamented  and  partially  shaded  wine-glass.  The  example  is 
repeated  in  his  American  books,  as  the  sixty-first  example, 
Book  II.  Almost  every  line  is  a difficult  curve.  His  second 
example  in  the  English  first  book  is  the  same  as  the  fifty-ninth , 
Book  II.,  American  Series.  Every  line  is  a difficult  curve. 

The  first  lessons  in  Bartholomew’s  Primary  Cards  consist  of 
placing  dots  and  stars  in  straight  lines  at  regular  distances, 
and  in  pleasing  relations  to  each  other.  In  his  book  No.  1,  he 
began  with  straight  lines,  going  on  to  angles,  plane  geomet- 
rical figures,  and  simple  ornament ; the  whole  of  the  first 
book  being  devoted  to  straight  lines  and  their  combinations. 
That  Smith  was  pleased  with  this  plan  is  evident,  for  he  has 
“appropriated”  it.  Examine  his  No.  I.,  American  series.  In 
the  first  exercises  the  pupil  is  set  to  placing  points  and  stars  in 
straight  lines  at  regular  distances  from  each  other , then  to  draw- 
ing straight  lines , angles , plane  geometrical  figures , and  simple 
ornament.  There  is  not  a curved  line  in  the  book. 

Again : In  Smith’s  English  Books,  there  is  not  a word  or 
hint  about  original  design.  What  has  now  become  his  hobby 
was  nothing  to  him  then.  Bartholomew  was  practising  all  the 
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pupils  under  his  instruction  in  this  exercise.  Smith  saw  that 
it  was  a good  thing,  “appropriated  ” the  idea,  and  has  become 
almost  a fanatic  on  the  subject. 

Again : In  connection  with  Smith’s  English  Books,  “for  the 
use  of  schools  and  adapted  for  self-instruction,”  there  was  no 
manual  to  guide  the  teacher  or  the  self-instructing  student. 
Smith  found  that  Bartholomew  had  supplied  teachers  and  stu- 
dents with  helpful  “Guides.”  It  was  an  excellent  idea  ; and 
Smith  “appropriated  ” it,  supplying  with  his  American  series, 
a “Teacher’s  Manual,  and  Guide  to  Self-Instruction.” 

These  things  are  matters  of  fact  and  record ; and  yet  Messrs. 
Osgood  & Co.  have  the  effrontery  to  charge  us  with  modelling 
our  Books  after  Mr.  Smith’s.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
the  guilty  party  has  been  the  first  to  cry,  Stop  thief ! 

Perhaps  the  reader,  if  he  has  been  favored  with  a visit  from 
the  agents  of  Osgood  & Co.,  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  Is  it  not 
true  that  Bartholomew,  in  his  books  on  Industrial  Drawing, 
has  used  examples  similar  in  character  to  those  given  by  Mr. 
Smith  ? To  this  we  say,  frankly,  It  is  true  that  he  has.  But 
you  will  bear  in  mind  that  where  two  authors  are  treating 
upon  the  same  subject,  this  is  an  absolute  necessity.  If  both 
are  treating  upon  ornament,  both  must  use  this  class  of  exam- 
ples. And  where  historical  ornament  is  used,  both  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  use  the  same  examples.  If  this  is  “piracy,” 
then  Smith  is  far  more  guilty  than  Bartholomew  ; for  his  books 
are  made  up  of  examples  culled  from  the  works  of  others , and 
some  of  them  we  know  to  be  mere  tracings , for  we  have  the 
originals. 

When  Mr . Walter  Smith , “ author  and  designer  of  the  text- 
books on  Drawing  most  ge7ierally  used  in  England  f shall  pro- 
duce a drawing-book  published  by  him  previous  to  the  year 
1871,  which  contains  a single  one  of  the  admirable  features  he 
has  “appropriated”  and  incorporated  into  his  American  series, 
we  may  have  more  respect  for  his  talents  than  is  possible 
with  our  present  knowledge  of  his  career.  His  publishers  are 
recommending  his  books,  not  on  their  own  merits,  but  by 
magnifying  his  greatness  and  belittling  the  ability  and  skill  of 
Mr.  Bartholomew. 
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The  Real  Issue. 

But,  as  a practical  matter,  this  question  as  to  which  author 
might  have  been  presumed  to  furnish  the  best  text-books,  is 
now  of  relatively  small  importance.  The  best  test  of  a cook’s 
skill  is  not  the  recommendation  she  brings,  but  the  dinner  she 
sets  before  us.  The  best  test  of  an  author’s  merit  is  not  his 
pretensions,  but  his  books . In  the  following  pages  the  works 
of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bartholomew  will  be  compared  crit- 
ically ; and  we  hope  to  present  the  case  so  clearly  that  any  in- 
telligent person  will  be  able  to  discern  the  truth. 


The  Alleged  Faults  of  Bartholomew’s  Books. 

In  a circular  lately  issued  by  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
drawing-books,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  Mr.  Barthol- 
omew’s books  are  defective,  and  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  does 
not  understand  the  principles  of  his  art.  May  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  these  critics  have  searched  for  the  weakest  points, 
and  made  out  as  good  a case  as  can  be  made  out  ? They  make 
three  particular  charges : 

I.  Mr.  Bartholomew  represents  objects  inaccurately. 

II.  He  does  not  know  what  are  working  drawings. 

III.  Before  Mr.  Smith  came,  he  held  and  taught  errors 
concerning  the  apparent  form  of  circles  seen  obliquely. 

These  are  grave  faults,  if  they  exist.  But  what  if  they  do 
not  ? What  if  the  critic’s  incompetence  be  evident  from  his 
criticism  ? Let  us  inquire  into  these  things. 

The  First  Criticism. 

I.  “ Mr.  Bartholomew  does  not  represent  objects  accu- 
rately.” 

To  show  this  they  reproduce  a drawing  from  a book  in  pre- 
paration at  that  time ; wreak  their  critical  strength  upon  it, 
and  then  say  in  a foot-note,  “This  exercise  has  been  left  out  in 
later  editions.”  When,  to  convict  Mr.  Smith  of  inaccurate 
drawing,  we  are  forced  to  take  an  example  not  found  in  his 
published  books,  we  shall  abandon  the  task  as  a hopeless  one. 
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The  Example  in  question  we  give  in  Fig.  I.;  and  this  is  what 
they  say  about  it : — 

“We  doubt  if  any  pupil  in  American  schools  lias  ever  seen  such  a house  as 
this,  — a house  without  eaves.  The  eaves  of  a house  are  a very  important 
feature  in  its  construction.  They  are  for  the  protection  of  the  walls  from  the 
water  from  the  roof;  and  hence  their  construction  is  of  the  first  importance. 
In  this  copy  they  are  ignored,  and  the  pupils  are  asked  to  draw  a house,  the 
like  of  which  not  one  of  them  will  ever  see.  And  it  is  just  here  inhere  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  bad  instruction  comes  in.  To  draw  this  Exercise  the 
pupil  gets  a false  idea  to  start  with ; and  his  drawing  is  merely  mechanical .” 

The  words  italicised  in  the  above  quotation  it  may  be  well 
to  remember. 


rig.  i. 


They  say  not  a word  to  intimate  that  in  this  drawing  Mr. 
Bartholomew  had  any  other  purpose  than  to  give  the  outline 
of  a house.  In  a previous  lesson  he  had  shown  how  an  inclined 
line  may  be  drawn  by  the  aid  of  a horizontal  and  vertical  line  ; 
and  the  purpose  of  this  example  was  to  show  that  the  method 
was  just  as  applicable  in  sketching  a house  as  in  drawing  a 
single  line  ; that  the  direction  of  the  lines  indicating  the  roof 
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may  be  determined  by  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  ridge 
above  a horizontal  line  joining  the  Avails  at  the  top,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  cut.  To  have  carried  the  roof-lines 
beyond  the  Avails  Avould  have  made  the  subject  more  compli- 
cated, and  no  gain  Avould  have  resulted  from  it.  It  does  not 
require  any  great  amount  of  common  sense  to  see  that  Avhat 
they  have  to  say  about  pupils  getting  “ a false  idea  ” — from  this 
example  — as  to  the  construction  of  a roof,  is  simply  twaddle. 

Mr.  Smith’s  rule,  Ave  are  told,  is  that  44  exercises,  if  of  ob- 
jects, should,  as  far  as  they  go,  be  accurate  representations 
The  rule  is  a good  one,  and  Mr.  Smith  Avould  do  Avell  to 
observe  it.  We  could  easily  till  these  pages  Avith  illustrations 
shoAving  Iioav  Avidely  his  practice  differs  from  his  preaching.  A 
feAV  illustrations  Avill  ansAver  our  present  purpose.  More  Avill 
be'  given  as  Ave  pass  on. 

In  his  primary  cards  there  is  a representation  of  a bell.  Its 
handle,  Avhich  should  at  least  equal  in  length  the  height  of  the 
bell,  is  a mere  stub  ; and  one  side  of  the  bell  is  so  much  larger 
than  the  other  that  it  resembles  a Avoman’s  dress  Avith  a train. 
“It  is  just  here  where  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  instruc- 
tion comes  in.  To  draw  this  exercise  the  pupil  gets  a false  idea 
to  start  with , and  his  drawing  is  merely  mechanical .”  And  then, 
Avhat  makes  the  case  most  disastrous  is,  that  this  exercise  is 
given  to  Primary  school  children.  “Just  as  the  tAvig  is  bent 
the  tree’s  inclined.” 

In  Book  II.,  Exercise  45,  is  a picture  of  a kite.  44  We  doubt 
if  any  pupil  in  American  schools  has  ever  seen  such  a kite  as 
this,  — a kite  Avithout  a tail.  The  tail  of  a kite  is  a very  impor- 
tant feature  in  its  construction.”  “ It  is  just  here  where  the 
difference  between  good  and  bad  instruction  comes  inf  &c. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  may  pretend  that  the  stubbed  extension 
of  the  frame  at  the  bottom  is  a kite-tail ; but  every  boy  Avill 
laugh  at  him,  for  it  is  not  44  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes.”  Per- 
haps he  may  say  the  purpose  of  the  picture  Avas  only  to  illus- 
trate the  combination  of  curved  and  straight  lines  in  the  figure 
of  a kite.  HoAvever  acceptable  that  might  be  to  reason,  his 
criticism  of  Mr.  BartholomeAV  debars  him  from  taking  adviin- 
tage  of  it. 
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While  writing 


In  Book  IV.,  Exercise  106,  there  is  a drawing  of  an  Argand 
lamp,  the  details  of  which  are  elaborate  and  ornamental.  But 
its  shade  has  no  support ; and,  what  is  still  more  strange  in  a 
lamp,  it  has  no  burner  ! “It  is  just  here  ivhere  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  instruction  comes  in”  &c. 

this  page  a copy  of  Mr.  Smith’s  book  on 
Fig.  n.  Perspective  Drawing,  No.  1,  just  pub- 

lished, was  received.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined how  great  was  our  astonishment  at 
discovering  on  the  first  page  a house 
without  eaves!  We  give  the  cut  in 
Fig.  II.  “It  is  just  here  ivhere  the  differ- 
ence betiveen  good  and  bad  instruction 
comes  in”  &c. 

Possibly  Mr.  Smith  may  say  that  this 
drawing  was  not  intended  to  represent  a house ; but  will  he 
deny  what  he  has  written,  viz.:  the  “two  oblique  planes” 
are  “like  the  roof  of  a house  ” ? Mr.  Smith  slings  stones  about 
rather  carelessly  for  a man  living  in  a glass  house. 


The  Second  Criticism. 

II.  “ Mr.  Bartholomew  does  not  know  what  are  working 
drawings.”  To  sustain  this  charge  they  make  the  following 
statement : — 

“ In  a page  devoted  to  4 familiar  objects,’  they  give  the  out- 
lines of  a tunnel,  bottle,  wine-glass,  and  inkstand ; and  they 
say : — 

‘ These  drawings  give  the  form  produced  by  cutting  the  objects  they  repre- 
sent vertically  into  two  equal  parts.  Drawings  of  this  kind  are  called  working 
drawings.  They  furnish  the  artisan  all  the  instruction  he  needs  to  produce 
objects  of  the  size  and  form  wanted,  and  are  therefore  very  useful.’  ” 

We  frankly  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is  an  error,  and 
a serious  one , in  our  text.  How  it  came  about  we  need  not 
explain.  It  will  be  corrected  at  once.  We  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.,  for  calling  our  attention  to  it; 
and  we  will  endeavor  to  do  them  as  good  a turn  before  we  get 
through.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  critic  has  nothing  to 
say  concerning  this  real  error , but  spends  all  his  effort  in  show- 
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ing  how  little  he  knows  on  the  subject  he  talks  so  glibly  about. 
He  says,  in  referring  to  the  above  quotation : — 

“ Here  are  three  distinct  statements,  not  one  of  which  is 
correct.  The  drawings  are  not  working  drawings  at  all ; and 
no  artisan  could,  from  these  designs,  make  the  articles  named. 
Working  drawings  require  three  dimensions.  They  have  given 
but  one , — simply  elevations.” 

“ Not  working  drawings  at  all  ? ” Will  not  he  admit  that 
as  to  the  one  dimension  they  do  give  they  are  working  draw- 
ings ? But  what  is  this  learned  talk  about  “ dimensions  ” ? 
How  do  they  learn  geometry  at  the  Kensington  Museum  ? 
Our  knowledge  of  geometry  is  to  the  effect  that  the  only 
thing  having  but  one  dimension  is  a line,  which  has  direction 
(not  necessarily  elevation ),  but  neither  breadth  nor  thickness, 
and  that  a space  enclosed  by  lines  must  have  at  least  two 
dimensions.  Does  Mr.  Smith  mean  to  say  an  artisan  cannot 
make  any  thing , not  the  most  simple  form,  according  to  a de- 
sign, unless  he  has  three  working  drawings?  For  example,  to 
get  a cone  of  a given  size,  would  not  one  drawing,  from  which 
its  height  and  the  diameter  of  its  base  could  be  obtained, 
suffice?  In  Example  I.,  the  tunnel,  the  vertical  measure  of 
every  part  is  given  ; the  slant  of  its  sides,  the  diameter  of  its 
rim,  and  the  diameter  of  the  spout,  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
What  more  is  wanted  ? We  have  given  the  dimensions  of  all 
its  parts.  Can  Mr.  Smith,  with  all  the  drawings  he  can  make, 
do  more  than  this  ? The  only  use  of  working  drawings  is  to 
enable  the  workman  to  know  the  exact  form  and  proportions 
of  every  part.  Whatever  is  more  than  this  is  superfluous.  If 
the  thing  to  be  made  is  of  such  simple  proportions  that  all  the 
dimensions  required  can  be  obtained  from  one  drawing,  Ameri- 
can artisans,  at  any  rate,  will  not  ask  for  more. 

The  objects  represented  on  the  page  referred  to  Book  I., 
page  6,  were  of  such  simple  proportions ; and  Mr.  Smith  and 
his  publishers,  if  they  know  any  thing  about  such  matters, 
know  that  the  drawings  are  working  drawings ; that  they 
furnish  the  artisan  all  the  instruction  he  needs,  in  the  way  of 
drawings,  to  produce  objects  of  the  sort , of  the  size  and  form 
wanted.  The  evidence  that  they  know  it  is  the  fact  that  they 
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suppressed  a clause  in  the  sentence  they  pretended  tb  quote , which 
limited  its  application  to  such  forms  as  were  there  given.  Mr. 
Bartholomew  did  not  say  wliat  they  attribute  to  him.  This  is 
what  he  said : “ They  (the  drawings  on  the  page)  furnish 

the  artisan  all  the  instruction  he  needs  to  produce  objects  OF 
THIS  SORT  of  the  form  and  size  wanted.”  The  words  “ of 
this  sort  ” are  suppressed  without  a sign  in  the  circular  of 
Osgood  & Co.  To  such  extremities  are  they  driven  in  their 
desperate  design  to  push  their  books  into  the  public  schools 
of  this  country,  that  they  do  not  scruple  to  resort  to  these  dis- 
honorable means.  This  illustration  of  the  character  of  the 
men  with  whom  we  are  forced  into  controversy  is  of  a piece 
with  their  dishonest  garbling  of  the  reports  of  the  Boston 
School  Board,  which  we  were  obliged  to  expose  in  a pamphlet 
entitled,  “ Reply  to  a Circular  Letter  issued  by  the  Publish- 
ers of  Walter  Smith’s  Drawing-Books.” 

So  much  for  their  second  criticism,  which  seems  to  have 
had  in  it  neither  intelligence  nor  fairness. 

In  this  connection  allusion  is  made  to  the  drawing  of  a cup 
on  which  is  a Greek  fret  ornament.  The  criticism  is  that  the 
ornament  is  so  drawn  “as  to  represent  the  cup  as  a square 
one.”  This  is  a mistake.  The  example  is  given  in  Figure  III. 

Fig.  III. 
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The  drawing  of  the  ornament  on  the  cup  indicates  its  position, 
its  character,  and  the  exact  proportions  of  its  parts.  It  is  not 
likely  to  mislead  anybody  having  knowledge  of  such  things. 
The  criticism  indicates  that  Mr.  Smith  would  have  had  the 
ornament  drawn  by  the  method  known  as  orthographic  projec- 
tion, as  shown  in  Figure  IY.  In  such  a drawing  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  ornament  cannot  be  accurately  measured,  because 
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Fig.  IV. 

n 

they  are  all  represented  as  fore-shortened.  It  is,  to  a certain 
extent,  a picture  of  the  ornament  as  it  appears  when  bent 
around  the  cup ; but  a plane  working  drawing,  giving  a por- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  fret,  like  that  given  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew, would  be  required  to  enable  an  artisan  to  make 
an  accurate  measurement  of  its  parts.  The  correctness  of  the 
example  as  a working  drawing,  no  disinterested  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  will  dispute.  Whether  a more 
pleasing  subject  might  not  have  been  selected,  is  a question 
worth  considering.  The  orthographic  projection  of  the  Greek 
fret  ornament  around  the  cup  might  suit  Mr.  Smith’s  notion 
of  what  would  be  right  and  proper  at  this  stage  of  the  pupil’s 
progress ; but  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  we  do  not  always 
agree  upon  such  matters. 
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The  Third  Criticism. 

III.  “ Before  Mr.  Smith  came,  Mr.  Bartholomew  held  and 
taught  errors  concerning  the  apparent  form  of  circles  seen 
obliquely.”  To  show  this,  they  say:  — 

“ In  the  edition  of  1871,  this  rule  occurs  for  drawing  circles 
seen  obliquely ; and  it  is  made  the  basis  of  all  their  instruction 
for  drawing  cylindrical  forms  : — 

‘ la  representing  a circle  seen  obliquely,  the  half  more  distant  should  always 
be  made  a little  smaller  than  the  half  nearer  the  observer,  for  the  reason  that 
objects  appear  to  diminish  in  size  as  they  are  removed  from  the  observer.’ 

“This,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “is  as  much  as  to  say  that  a circle 
seen  obliquely  is  not  a perfect  ellipse  ; for  an  ellipse  is  divided 
by  its  long  diameter  into  two  equal  parts.” 

We  do  not  know  whether  his  logic  is  peculiarly  his  own, 
or  a system  acquired  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum ; but 
we  think  so  well  of  that  institution  that  we  prefer  to  believe 
it  is  his  own.  It  is  true  that  the  long  diameter  of  an  ellipse 
divides  it  into  two  equal  parts ; but  before  the  fact  can  be 
considered  as  establishing  that  when  a circle  is  seen  obliquely 
the  half  nearer  the  observer  seems  no  larger  than  the  half 
farther  off,  it  will  be  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  act- 
ual diameter  of  the  circle  is  identical  with  the  diameter  of  the 
apparent  ellipse.  This  Mr.  Smith  rashly  assumes ; but  it 
is  easy  to  show  that  he  is  mistaken.  Before  proceeding  to  the 
demonstration,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact,  that,  if  it  could  be  established  that  the  half  of  a circle 
farther  from  the  observer  does  not  appear  smaller  than  the  half 
nearer,  this  would  be  the  only  known  exception  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  perspective. 

That  the  rule  given  by  Mr.  Bartholomew  is  true  will  appear 
from  an  examination  of  the  following  demonstration. 

Figure  V.,  on  page  19,  represents  a cube,  one  face  of  which 
is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision ; the  other  face  is  seen 
obliquely.  On  each  face,  visible,  a circle  is  inscribed  ; that 
inscribed  on  the  upper  face  presents  to  the  eye  the  appearance 
of  an  ellipse,  the  long  diameter  of  which  is  the  solid  line  F E 
bisecting  the  short  diameter  II  G,  and  dividing  the  ellipse,  of 
course,  into  two  equal  parts.  But  the  long  diameter  of  the 
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ellipse  is  not  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  for  it  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The  dotted  lines  on  the 
upper  face  correspond  precisely  with  the  dotted  lines  on  the 
front  face.  The  centre  of  the  circle  is  at  the  point  where 
the  diagonals  of  the  square  in  which  it  is  inscribed  meet ; 
that  is,  at  I,  where  A D and  C B cross  each  other,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  must  pass  through  that  point.  It  is  repre- 


Fig.  V. 


sented  by  the  dotted  line  F E parallel  to  the  diameter  of  the 
apparent  ellipse.  A true  ellipse  could  not  be  drawn  having 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  for  its  long  diameter,  and  touching 
the  points  G and  H ; for  its  short  diameter  would  not  be 
bisected  by  its  long  diameter.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Bartholomew,  that  the  more  distant  half  of  a 
circle  seen  obliquely  appears  smaller  than  the  nearer  half,  is 
true ; and  nobody  with  a clear  notion  of  perspective  would 
have  presumed  to  dispute  it.  It  is  as  necessarily  true  as  that 
the  farther  half  of  the  square  A C D B seen  obliquely  appears 
smaller  than  the  nearer  half.  So  much  for  Mr.  Smith’s  knowl- 
edge, or  rather  ignorance,  in  these  simple  matters. 
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But  another  issue  is  raised  in  the  criticism.  It  is  asserted 
that  Mr.  Bartholomew  did  not  represent  circles  seen  obliquely 
by  elliptical  forms  previous  to  Mr.  Smith’s  arrival. 

They  say,  “Professor  Smith  came  teaching  that  circles  seen 
obliquely  become  perfect  ellipses .”  Circles  become  ellipses  ! We 
were  not  aware  that  the  Professor  came  teaching  such  non- 
sense as  this,  but  still  it  may  be  true.  Having  made  this  as- 
tounding assertion,  they  go  on  to  say,  “No  sooner  did  Prof. 
Smith  proclaim  the  fact  ” — that  circles  become  ellipses  — “than 
the  Bartholomew  people  acknowledged  its  correctness”  — we 
decline  the  compliment  — “dropped  their  old  error  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  ; and,  in  the  next  edition  of  their  books,  Prof. 
Smith’s  method  was  adopted.” 

To  prove  their  statements  true,  they  give  two  examples  from 
our  edition  of  1871,  and  two  from  the  edition  of  1872  ; and, 
strange  to  say,  these  examples  prove  conclusively  that  their 
statement  is  untrue  from  beginning  to  end,  with  this  excep- 
tion, viz.,  that  “Professor  Smith  came  teaching  that  circles  seen 
obliquely  become  perfect  ellipses.”  We  give  in  Figures  VI.  and 
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Fig.  VII. 


VII.  the  examples  selected  by  the  “ Professor,”  to  show  that 
Mr.  Bartholomew  was  ignorant  of  the  apparent  form  of  a 
circle  seen  obliquely,  at  the  time  these  drawings  were  made  ; 
that  is,  before  “Professor  Smith  came  teaching  that  circles  seen 
obliquely  become  perfect  ellipses.” 

The  “ Professor  ” asserts  that  circles  are  not  represented  in 
these  drawings  by  ellipses.  And  to  show  this,  he  says,  that 
the  dotted  lines  corresponding  to  A D,  in  Fig.  VI.,  do  not 
divide  the  figures  into  equal  parts.  The  brilliancy  of  this  idea 
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we  have  already  noticed.  Now,  if  these  forms  are  ellipses , it 
is  clear  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  did  not  derive  his  knowledge 
from  the  man  who  “came  teaching  that  circles  seen  obliquely 
become  perfect  ellipses.”  Test  them,  and  they  will  be  found  to 
be  quite  as  perfect  elliptical  forms  as  any  found  in  the  works  of 
the  “ Professor.”  If  he  has  their  equal  for  accuracy,  we  have 
yet  to  see  them. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  lias  now  adopted 
“Mr.  Smith’s  method .”  We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Smith  is  the 
originator  or  owner  of  a method  of  drawing  circles  seen  oblique- 
ly. He  has  set  up  some  very  remarkable  claims,  since  his  ar- 
rival in  this  country,  and  this  is  not  the  least.  What  is  the 
method  claimed  by  him,  or  for  him  ? This : In  drawing  an 
ellipse , draw  its  long'  diameter  as  a guide.  To  set  up  a claim 
to  the  exclusive  right  to  draw  an  ellipse  in  this  way,  to  claim 
that  all  who  do  so  are  copying  Mr.  Smith,  involves  an  unpar- 
alleled amount  of  conceit  and  a depth  of  ignorance  in  such 
matters  beyond  conception. 

We  don’t  know  the  “Professor’s”  age  ; but,  if  he  originated 
this  method,  he  must  have  been  a very  old  man  years  before 
the  flood  ; and  we  don’t  remember  to  have  noticed  the  name 
of  Smith  on  the  list  of  survivors.  To  escape  this  little  difficulty, 
it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  he,  or  his  friends,  will  claim 
that  he  escaped  in  a boat  of  his  own. 

And  now  it  is  fitting  to  expose  a contemptible  but  charac- 
teristic trick  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  already  had  exam- 
ples. Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.,  in  their  Circular,  reproduce  from 
Book  6,  Bartholomew’s  Series,  the  cut  we  give  in  Fig.  V.,  page 
19,  to  show  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  abandoned  the  rule,, 
declared  by  Mr.  Smith  to  be  an  error,  and  that  he  has  now 
adopted  “Mr.  Smith’s  method.”  What  did  they  do  to  that  cut 
in  order  to  prove  it  ? Just  what  we  should  expect  them  to  do. 
They  erased  from  the  cut  the  diagonals  A D and  C B,  used  by 
Mr.  Bartholomew  to  prove  the  rule  true . If  this  is  fair  dealing , 
what  is  dishonesty  ? 

How  a little  Knowledge  would  have  Profited  Mr.  Smith. 

Having  said  all  that  seems  to  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  vin- 
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dication  of  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  Books  from  the  absurd  criticism 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  publishers,  we  have  a mind  to  give  them  some- 
thing else  to  think  about,  besides  schemes  of  misrepresentation. 

The  accompanying  cut,  Figure  VIII.,  was  used  by  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew in  showing  how  opposite  points  in  circular  forms 
might  be  accurately  determined.  In  representing  the  handle 
of  the  dish,  the  pupil  was  directed  to  draw  its  entire  outline. 
Having  placed  the  point  L,  to  represent  the  end  nearest  the 
observer,  to  find  N,  the  unseen  extremity,  he  had  only  to  draw 
a line  from  L through  C,  the  middle  point  of  a diameter  of  the 
circle , to  meet  the  line  representing  the  farther  side  of  the 
rim.  Without  fixing  the  point  C,  the  centre  of  the  circle,  it 
Fig.  viii.  impossible  to  locate  the 

point  N with  accuracy. 
This  must  be  evident  to 
every  one,  excepting,  al- 
ways, the  graduate  of  So. 
Kensington.  He  fancies 
the  middle  point  of  the 
long  diameter  of  the  el- 
lipse to  be  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  A conspicuous 
illustration  of  this  whim  of  his  is  found  among  the  special 
examples  on  the  examination  papers  in  drawing,  given  out  to 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  the  present  year.  We  give  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  example  in  Figure  IX.  It  is  taken 
from  one  of  his  English  books,  and  aptly  illustrates  their  pecu- 
liar excellencies.  It  was  probably  intended  to  represent  a 
cream  pitcher.  The  feature  to  which  we  would  especially  call 
attention  is  that  the  nose  is  not  opposite  the  handle.  The  dotted 
lines  in  this  example,  with  the  exception  of  the  vertical  line, 
are  added  by  us.  A B is  the  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse,  repre- 
senting the  top  of  the  pitcher.  If  a line  were  drawn  from  D, 
the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  handle,  through  the  point  where 
the  long  and  short  diameters  of  the  ellipse  cross  each  other,  it 
would  reach  the  opposite  side  at  F,  where  the  “Professor” 
has  placed  the  middle  of  the  nose.  The  line  drawn  from  D 
through  C,  a point  representing  the  centre  of  the  circle , gives 
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E as  the  point  where  the  middle  of  the  nose  should  have  been 
placed. 

But  there  are  other  peculiar  features  of  this  examination  ex- 
ercise given  to  the  Boston  children  by  Mr.  Smith.  If  we  draw 
Fig.  ix.  a long  diameter,  J H,  of  the  curve 

representing  the  bottom  of  the 
pitcher,  and  complete  the  farther 
side,  J G H,  making  it  like  the 
side  in  view,  we  discover  that  the 
figure  representing  the  bottom  of 
the  dish  is  not  an  ellipse,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  one  shaped  some- 
thing like  a cucumber  seed.  And 
again,  the  part  of  the  handle  at- 
tached to  the  bowl  of  the  pitcher 
at  the  top  does  not  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  bowl.  Its  shape 
is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  ; and  what  is  true  of  this  part  of 
the  handle  is  also  true  of  the  part  connected  with  the  bottom  of 
the  pitcher.  These  are  points  which  an  uneducated  eye  would 
hardly  detect  in  so  small  a drawing  unless  they  were  pointed 
out ; but  they  are,  nevertheless,  grave  faults  in  a selected  example 
for  an  examination  of  classes  in  drawing , and  especially  so  in  the 
work  of  a master  who  “lays  it  down  as  of  the  first  importance  that 
in  giving  pupils  exercises  to  copy , the  exercises,  if  of  objects,  should , 
as  far  as  they  go,  be  accurate  representations .”  We  are  curious 
to  know  how  many  pupils  succeeded  in  making  a correct  draw - 
rig.  x.  ing  of  the  pitcher  from  the  very 

incorrect  drawing  made  by  the 
general  supervisor . 

In  Figure  X.  we  give  a correct 
drawing  of  the  pitcher.  The 
nose  is  opposite  the  handle  ; the 
handle  is  properly  attached  to 
the  bowl,  and  the  bottom  is  rep- 
resented as  a circular  form  should  be. 


A Drawing  Lesson. 

In  Mr.  Smith’s  book  on  “ Object  and  Model  Drawing,” 
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American  Series , published  by  Osgood  & Co.,  there  are  five 
examples  representing  familiar  objects,  in  all  of  which  there 
are  circles  seen  obliquely ; and  these  five  examples  include  every 
object  represented  in  the  book  in  which  the  drawing  of  cir- 
cles is  involved,  except  the  cylinder  and  cone.  To  these 
examples  from  the  hand  of  the  master  your  attention  will  soon 
be  invited. 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  in  the  “ Teacher’s  Guide,”  from  which 
Mr.  Smith  culled  his  examples  of  “bad  drawing,”  directed  at- 
tention to  certain  errors  frequently  made  by  beginners,  and  in 
doing  this  used  illustrations  similar  to  those  given  in  Figures 
XI.  and  XII.,  representing  a cylinder  with  a flange  or  band 
about  it. 

Fig.  xi.  Fig.  xii.  In  Figure  XI.  the  band 

is  correctly  drawn.  If  the 
lines  representing  the  vis- 
ible edges  be  reversed,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
the  figures  formed  are  per- 
fect ellipses.  Observe  that 
the  space  between  the  lines 
representing  the  upper 
edges  is  greater  at  A and  B 
than  at  any  other  point. 
If  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  long  and  short  diameters  of  the  ellipses  represent  lines 
of  equal  length,  the  reason  of  the  greater  width  at  A and  B 
will  be  obvious. 

Notice  now  the  drawing  of  the  bands  in  Figure  XII.  The 
dotted  curved  line,  in  the  band  C D,  shows  the  reverse  of  the 
curve  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  lines  are  arcs  of  circles, 
and  the  figure  formed  by  them  contains  two  angles.  The  error 
here  is  apparent  at  a glance. 

The  band  E F is  a nearer  approach  to  accuracy  in  some  par- 
ticulars, but  it  has  three  serious  errors  in  it.  First,  the  width 
of  the  space  between  the  lines  representing  the  upper  edges  is 
the  same  from  E to  F.  Second,  the  upper  and  lower  edges  are 
parallel.  These  lines  should  approach  each  other  as  they  re- 
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cede,  for  objects  appear  to  diminish  in  size  as  they  are  removed 
from  the  observer.  Third,  the  upper  outer  edge  turns  abruptly 
at  the  points  E and  F,  as  though  the  band  terminated  at  these 
points,  instead  of  passing  entirely  around  the  cylinder,  as  in 
Figure  XI. 

Errors  like  these  might  be  pardoned  in  the  first  efforts  of  a 
schoolboy.  But  what  if  they  are  found  in  every  example  given 
by  Mr.  Smith,  where  such  errors  are  possible  ? 

Mr.  Smith  Teaches  Error  by  Example. 

We  now  invite  attention  to  Mr.  Smith’s  book  on  “Model  and 
Object  Drawing.”  Most  of  the  examples  represent  in  outline, 
in  a crude  manner,,  such  subjects  as  apples,  potatoes,  pears, 
grapes,  and  birds’  eggs  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  an  ostrich  to 
that  of  a wren,  — objects  of  no  fixed  form , and  which  may  be 
drawn  longer  or  shorter,  narrower  or  wider,  or  changed  in 
many  ways  without  violating  a single  principle  which  this  book 
professes  to  teach.  The  first  example  requiring  careful  draw- 
ing is  given  in  Exercise  8,  page  8.  “A  Conventionalized 
Acorn  and  Cup,”  a perfect  copy  of  which  we  give  in  Figure 
XIII.  And  let  us  here  say,  that  the  examples  we  give  from 
Mr.  Smith’s  books  are  transfers.  So  there  can  be  no  variation 
from  the  original.  The  Professor,  in  instructing  the  pupil, 
says : — 

“ The  upper  part  of  the  cup,  being  circular,  and 
seen  in  perspective,  will  appear  to  be  elliptical.” 

Has  he  represented  this  part  of  the  cup 
by  the  curves  of  ellipses  ? The  line  show- 
ing the  inner  edge  is  the  arc  of  a circle . 
The  line  representing  the  outer  edge  illus- 
trates the  error  of  too  sharp  a curve  at  the 
sides.  If  completed  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  curves  at  these  points,  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cup  would  appear  flat- 
tened. Again,  the  rim  is  represented  as 
narrower  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  on  either  side  narrower  than  in  the  middle  of  the  figure, 
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where,  seen  obliquely,  its  width  should  be  least.  So  much 
for  the  perspective  of  this  drawing.  Observe,  now,  how  ac- 
curately the  opposite  sides  of  this  conventionalized  acorn  and 
cup  balance  each  other ; or,  rather,  how  the  drawing  is  a 
failure  in  this  particular.  In  this  simple  drawing,  composed 
of  five  lines,  there  are  just  five  errors, — three  in  perspec- 
tive, and  two  in  the  drawing  of  parts  unsymmetrical  Avhich 
should  be  symmetrical.  And  yet  “Professor  Smith,  in  his 
instructions,  lays  it  down  as  of  the  first  importance , that,  in 
giving  pupils  exercises  to  copy,  the  exercises,  if  of  objects, 
should,  so  far  as  they  go,  be  accurate  representations .” 

How  Mr.  Smith  Draws  an  “Ancient  Wooden  Measure.” 

Exercise  16,  of  which  we  show  a part  in  Fig.  XIV.,  is  de- 

Fig.  XIV. 


scribed  as  an  “Ancient  Wooden  Measure.”  This  “ancient 
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wooden  measure  ” is  encircled  by  four  wooden  hoops ; and, 
singularly  enough,  in  the  drawing  of  each  hoop  we  have  a per- 
fect illustration  of  every  error  noticed  in  the  drawing  of  the 
bands  encircling  the  cylinder  on  page  24  ; and,  as  if  these  were 
not  enough,  Mr.  Smith  has  given  to  each  hoop  the  twist  of  a 
spiral . This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  drawing  of  the 
three  lower  hoops.  The  dotted  lines  in  our  figure,  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  curve  of  the  second  hoop,  show  the  twist  of 
this  particular  hoop.  But  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  this  draw- 
ing is  yet  to  be  noticed.  This  “ancient  wooden  measure  ” has  a 
circular  cover  hung  with  a hinge ; but  this  hinge,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  drawing,  is  placed  so  high  that  the  cover  cannot  be 
dropped  so  as  to  close  the  mouth  of  this  ancient  wooden  measure. 
But  the  trouble  is  not  all  with  the  hinge  : there  is  another  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  the  way.  Examine  the  under  side  of  the  cover. 
The  heavy  dotted  line,  B.  represents  the  farther  edge  ; and  the 
fine  dotted  line  C.  shows  the  upper  edge  of  the  flange  on  the 
farther  side  ; which  edge  you  will  notice  projects  beyond  the 
farther  side  of  the  cover  to  a distance  nearly  equal  to  one-fourth 
the  diameter  of  the  flange.  This  is  a very  serious  obstacle  ; but 
there  is  another  equally  great,  and  of  the  same  sort.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  hinge  to  the  outer  point  in  the  flange  opposite 
the  hinge,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cular opening  forming  the  mouth  of  the  measure,  which  circu- 
lar opening  this  flange  was  evidently  intended  to  fill. 

“ In  this  copy  the  pupils  are  asked  to  draw  4 an  ancient  wooden 
measure ,’  the  like  of  which  not  one  of  them  will  ever  see.  And 
it  is  just  here  where  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  in- 
struction comes  in.  To  draw  this  exercise  the  pupil  gets  a 
false  idea  to  start,  with  ; and  his  drawing  is  merely  mechanical. 
Properly  drawn,  this  example  might  have  been  used  to  teach 
pupils  a bit  of  practical  knowledge,  in  the  construction  of” 
ancient  wooden  measures , and  something  of  historical  art , “along 
with  their  drawing.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  specimens  of  perspective 
drawing  we  ever  met  with.  It  will  compare  well  with  Ho- 
garth’s famous  picture,  illustrating  Perspective  Blunders.  No 
one  but  an  Art  Master  could  produce  such  an  absurdity. 
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How  Mr.  Smith  Draws  a Tankard. 

Figure  XV.  is  an  exact  copy  of  Exercise  19,  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
First  Book  on  Model  and  Object  Drawing.  He  calls  the  object 

Fig.  XY 


a silver  tankard.  The  dotted  lines,  with  the  exception  of  3 
4,  and  29  30,  are  our  own. 

Observe  first,  that  the  figures  formed  by  the  lines  represent- 
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ing  the  outer  and  inner  edge  of  the  rim  do  not  form  ellipses ; 
the  part  7 5 of  the  short  diameter  being  considerably  shorter 
than  the  part  5 8.  The  dotted  line,  8 6 4,  shows  where  the 
line  3 14  should  be  to  make  the  figure  an  ellipse. 

Look  now  at  the  line  11 12  10,  representing  the  lower  edge 
of  the  band  at  the  top  of  the  cup.  Reverse  this  line,  and  we 
have  the  dotted  line  11  5 10,  and  a figure  containing  two  an- 
gles. Another  error  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  this  line  is, 
that  it  is  for  the  most  part  j oar  all  el  to  the  one  above  it ; the  only 
exceptions  are  that  the  two  lines  are  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
farther  apart  at  3 11  and  4 10  than  at  2 12. 

If  we  examine  the  lower  portion  of  the  drawing,  we  shall 
discover  more,  and  if  possible  worse  blunders  than  those  already 
noticed.  The  heavy  dotted  line  29  31  30  is  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  line  29  28  30.  The  figure  formed  contains  two  angles. 
The  dotted  line  23  22  21  is  the  reverse  of  the  line  23  25  21. 
The  figure  formed  contains  two  angles.  The  line  24  26  20 
turns  abruptly  at  its  extremities , which  represents  the  tankard 
as  flattened  on  the  farther  side,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line 
34.  The  line  24  26  20  is  for  the  most  part  parallel  to  23  25 
21 : the  exceptions  are,  that  the  distance  between  them  is  the 
least  just  where  it  should  be  the  greatest , viz.,  at  24  23,  and  at 
21  20.  Again,  the  space  between  the  line  24  26  20,  and  the 
line  29  28  30,  is  of  the  greatest  width  just  where  it  should  be 
the  least,  viz.,  at  the  points  where  the  curves  connect  with  the 
vertical  lines  in  the  outline  of  the  band. 

In  the  text  accompanying  this  exercise,  Mr.  Smith  says, 
“ The  handle  in  which  some  delicate  perspective  occurs  must  be 
drawn  until  considerable  care.”  This  remark  leads  us  to  look 
for  some  very  nice  drawing  in  this  part  of  the  example.  Exam- 
ine the  upper  portion  of  the  handle.  Its  thickness  on  the  side 
nearest  the  observer  is  shown  by  the  space  between  the  lines 
14  and  15  ; its  thickness  on  the  farther  side,  which  should  be 
less  than  on  the  nearer,  is  represented  by  the  space  between 
the  lines  16  and  17,  a space  about  three  times  as  wide  as  that  of 
the  nearer  side . Very  “delicate  perspective  ” indeed  ! And  we 
see  the  same  “delicate  perspective”  in  the  drawing  of  the 
thumb-piece  ; the  farther  side  being  a little  over  three  times  as 
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thick  as  the  nearer  side.  And  we  observe,  also,  another  singu- 
lar feature  in  this  piece  of  “ delicate  perspective  ;”  the  thumb- 
piece  is  so  drawn  as  to  represent  both  its  upper  and  under  side 
as  visible.  This  part  of  the  example  is  a very  remarkable 
piece  of  perspective  drawing ; but  the  drawing  of  the  lower 
portion  is  absolutely  marvellous.  Observe  that  the  outer  side 
of  the  bottom  of  the  handle  is  represented  as  touching  the 
inner  edge  of  the  band  below,  at  18  19.  Now,  bearing  in  mind 
that  this  inner  edge  lies  in  the  outer  surface  of  the  cup , you 
will  see  that  all  that  part  of  the  handle  corresponding  to  the 
part  on  the  left  of  the  vertieal  line  erected  on  the  point  18,  is 
represented  by  the  “Professor”  as  occupying  a place  already 
occupied  by  another  part  of  the  tankard.  History  informs  us  that 
old  king  Canute  utterly  failed  in  his  effort  to  set  the  laws  of 
nature  aside  ; but  with  the  graduate  of  South  Kensington  all 
things  are  possible.  Taking  this  drawing  as  a whole,  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  imperfection : wherever  error  is  possible,  error 
exists.  And  yet  the  “ Professor  ” “ lays  it  down  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance, that , in  giving  pupils  exercises  to  copy , the  exercises,  if 
of  objects,  should,  so  far  as  they  go,  be  accurate  representations 

Mr.  Smith’s  drawing  is  enriched  (?)  with  a scroll-ornament, 
which  we  have  omitted  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  inac- 
curacy of  the  outline  of  the  tankard.  We  regret  the  neces- 
sity that  compelled  the  omission  of  the  ornament ; for  no  part 
of  the  example  exhibits  worse  drawing  than  that,  as  any  one 
familiar  with  the  subject  will  see  if  he  has  a copy  of  the  book 
in  which  the  example  is  found. 

Another  Example  “in  which  some  Delicate  Perspec- 
tive Occurs.” 

Exercise  18  is  “A  Pewter  Flagon,”  We  regret  exceedingly 
that  this  example  is  too  large  for  our  page,  as  it  illustrates  in 
its  several  parts  almost  every  phase  of  incorrect  drawing ; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  blunder  which  no  Art  Master 
should  make,  viz.,  that  of  representing  an  object  in  an  unnat- 
ural position.  Its  top  is  above  the  eye  ; and  this,  with  its  pe- 
culiar form,  suggests  the  idea  that  the  drawing  was  intended 
to  represent  a cylinder  stove  of  huge  proportions. 
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In  the  body  of  the  flagon  there  are  twenty-six  circles  seen 
obliquely.  And  in  the  lines  intended  to  represent  them,  there 
are.  sixty-two  errors , beautifully  illustrated.  We  notice  a few 
of  the  most  prominent.  In  the  lid  there  are  five  circles.  Every 
curve  in  this  part  of  the  drawing  is  an  arc  of  a circle;  and 
they  are  all  parallel  to  each  other.  The  body  is  encircled  by 
four  bands : the  first  and  second  are  represented  as  appearing 
to  approach  each  other  very  rapidly,  as  they  near  the  sides  of 
the  flagon,  which  shows  the  observer  to  have  been  very  near 
the  object.  The  second  and  third  bands  are  drawn  parallel  to 
each  other,  an  appearance  they  would  not  present  to  the  eye 
under  any  circumstances . The  lines  representing  the  third  and 
fourth  bands  converge  slightly  as  they  near  the  outline,  which 
places  the  eye  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  object.  The 
straight  lines  in  the  handle  intended  to  represent  receding  par- 
allel lines,  on  being  extended  in  the  direction  of  their  conver- 
gence, give  a different  vanishing  point  for  every  other  line , whereas 
these  lines  should  tend  to  one  point.  All  of  which  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  pewter  flagon,  when  it  set  for  its  portrait,  did 
not  sit  still,  or  that  the  artist  was  continually  on  the  move. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  said,  in  Mr.  Smith’s  behalf,  that  he  did 
not  make  this  drawing  from  the  object . It  is  a very  inaccurate 
copy  of  a not  very  careful  drawing  found  in  an  English  publica- 
tion entitled  The  Treasury  of  Ornamental  Art,”  one  of  the 
works  to  which  Mr.  Smith  is  indebted  for  the  examples  in  his 
books. 

A Gem  of  the  First  Water. 

Some  pages  back  we  promised  an  illustration  from  Mr. 
Smith’s  English  Books,  which  books  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  as- 
sure the  public  are  “ the  most  generally  used  Text-Books  on 
Drawing  in  England.”  We  find  them  so  rich  in  error  that  we 
are  at  a loss  to  decide  which  example  to  give  as  an  illustra- 
tion. Figure  XVI.  is  an  exact  copy,  except  the  dotted  lines, 
of  one  given  in  Exercise  68,  in  his  book  on  “ Model  and  Object 
Drawing  for  the  use  of  Schools , and  adapted  for  self-instruc- 
tion.” It  is  supposed  to  be  a drawing  of  a cup  and  saucer. 
That  the  errors  in  it  may  be  clearly  apparent  to  the  uninitiated, 
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we  give  in  Fig.  XVII.  a correct  drawing  of  the  probable  form 
of  these  objects,  preserving  the  general  proportions  given  by 
Mr.  Smith. 

Assuming  the  rim  of  the  saucer  to  be  circular,  we  have  rep- 
resented it  by  elliptical  curves.  Mr.  Smith,  as  you  will  see  by 
the  aid  of  the  dotted  lines,  uses  the  curve  of  a spiral . The 
bottom  of  the  saucer,  Y U W,  he  represents  with  a similar 
curve.  If  the  line  Y U W is  an  accurate  drawing  of  what  he 
saw,  he  must  have  seen  the  farther  side  of  the  bottom  of  the 
saucer  rising  above  the  top  of  the  cup,  as  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  Y Z D and  W X Y,  which  form  the  continuation 
of  the  curve  YU  W;  and  why  he  did  not  represent  this  part 
of  the  saucer  as  well  as  the  nearer  side,  is  a question  we  are 

Fig.  XVI. 
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not  able  to  solve.  Place  a saucer  so  that  you  can  see  into  it, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  you  cannot  see  the  part  cor- 
responding to  V U W.  But  Mr.  Smith,  of  course,  has  repre- 
sented nothing  he  did  not  see,  which  proves  that  some  Art 
Masters  can  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen. 

Compare  that  part  of  the  cup  on  the  right  of  the  vertical  line 
dropped  from  A,  the  middle  point  of  the  long  diameter  of  the 
figure  representing  the  rim  of  the  cup,  with  the  part  on  the 
left  of  this  line,  and  you  will  observe  that  this  crockery  is 
tipsy,  which  may  account  for  some  of  its  contortions.  The  two 
parts  should  be  alike  ; and  the  point  H,  the  centre  of  the  base, 
should  be  in  the  vertical  line,  as  represented  in  our  drawing. 

The  continuation  of  the  curve  R,  on  the  inside  of  the  saucer, 
to  a point  over  U,  gives  the  line  S U as  the  thickness  of  this 
delicate  ware. 

The  curves  R and  P were  intended  for  parts  of  the  outline 
of  an  ellipse.  Can  any  thing  be  nearer  perfection  than  this  ? 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  of  the  cup,  and  in  the  base,  there 
are  two  equal  circles.  The  upper  one  is  seen  the  most  ob- 
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liquely,  and  to  the  eye  it  appears  narrower  than  the  one  below 
it ; but  Mr.  Smith,  as  you  will  see  by  comparing  the  two 
ellipses  with  each  other,  has,  in  representing  the  upper  circle, 
drawn  a curve,  which,  when  completed,  forms  an  ellipse  whose 
short  diameter  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  short  di- 
ameter of  the  lower  figure.  It  was  a great  oversight  in  Mr. 
Smith,  in  not  calling  attention  to  the  “delicate  perspective  ivhich 
occurs  ” in  this  part  of  the  drawing. 

Observe  the  position  of  the  cup  with  regard  to  the  saucer. 
If  the  cup  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  saucer,  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  the  cup  would  be  exactly  on  the  centre  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  saucer.  But  Mr.  Smith  has  placed  the  middle  point 
in  the  ellipse  representing  the  bottom  of  the  cup  far  below  the 
middle  point  of  the  ellipse  representing  the  inside  of  the  saucer, 
which  places  the  bottom  of  the  cup  just  so  far  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  saucer. 

To  escape  this  dilemma,  Mr.  Smith  may  say  that  the  cup  was 
at  the  side  nearest  the  observer,  and  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
saucer ; but  this  is  simply  jumping  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  The  diameters  R P and  M N show  that  the  diameter  of 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  considerably  over  one-lialf  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bottom  of  the  saucer.  Then  the  bottom  of  the  cup 
must  have  extended  on  the  farther  side  to  a point  considerably 
beyond  the  centre  of  the  saucer . But  Mr.  Smith  has  so  drawn 
the  bottom  of  the  cup  as  to  represent  the  farther  point,  K,  as 
not  even  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  saucer.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, it  is  clear  that  the  bottom  of  the  cup  on  the  side  nearest 
the  observer  must  somehow  or  other  have  worked  its  way 
through  the  side  of  the  saucer.  Mr.  Smith  can  take  either  horn 
of  this  dilemma,  as  suits  him  best. 

Near  by  this  cup  and  saucer  Mr.  Smith  has  given  the  out- 
line of  a pair  of  old-fashioned  snuffers,  in  which  there  are  many 
receding  parallel  lines ; and  these  lines,  in  the  drawing,  have 
every  direction  but  the  right  one.  No  three  tend  to  the  same 
point,  and  the  farther  some  of  them  are  extended  the  farther 
they  are  from  each  other.  There  are  about  as  many  vanishing 
points  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament.  A pair  of  snuffers 
so  drawn  would  snuff  out  the  professional  reputation  of  any 
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drawing  master  not  graduated  at  South  Kensington.  These 
are  hut  samples  of  the  had  drawing  in  these  hooks.  And  yet 
Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  assure  the  public  that,  “ in  England 
they  are  “ the  most  generally  used  text-books  on  Drawing .”  If 
this  he  so,  there  is  missionary  work  to  he  done  in  Old  Eng- 
land ; and  no  one  need  decline  to  enter  the  field  on  account 
of  incompetency. 

Mr.  Smith’s  Claim  to  a Progressive  System  Considered. 

Mr.  Smith,  and  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  his  books  and 
cards,  claim  that  they  are  progressive,  that  they  advance,  step 
by  step,  from  the  easy  and  simple,  to  the  more  difficult.  It  is 
worth  while  to  see  if  this  claim  is  a just  one.  In  his  Primary 
Cards,  the  pupil,  for  his  first  lesson,  is  to  make  a series  of  ver- 
tical lines,  and  divide  them  into  a certain  number  of  equal 
parts.  By  the  time  the  third  card  is  reached,  he  is  drawing  ro- 
settes, the  Greek  fret,  and  other  elaborate  mouldings  ; and  long 
ere  he  is  through  the  second  series,  he  is  at  work  upon  exam- 
ples far  in  advance  of  his  elders  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  who  are 
drawing  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  the  free-hand  series. 
Many  of  the  exercises  in  the  first  series  of  cards  are  identical 
with  those  in  his  second  and  third  books  ; and  there  are  exam- 
ples in  his  sixth  book  — the  last  number  of  the  free-hand  series 
— that  are  less  difficult  than  many  given  to  scholars  who  have 
just  begun  the  training  of  eye  and  hand.  The  titles  of  these 
exercises,  printed  on  the  cards  with  the  examples,  in  order  that 
the  infants  may  have  a clear  knowledge  of  what  they  are  draw- 
ing, show  his  idea  of  a Primary  system  of  instruction.  We  give 
a few  of  them:  “ Concentric  Squares ,”  “ Over-lying  Forms  ;” 
“Interlacing  Forms  ;”  “Variation  of  the  Ogee  Curve  ;”  “Ogee 
Curve  applied  “Rosette  composed  of  a circle  and  segments  of 
circles  ;”  “ Quatr  e-foil ; ” “ Circles  inscribed  and  circumscribed ; ” 
“Rosette  and  ovoid  forms;”  “Syringa  leaf  conventionalized;” 
“ Conventionalized  form;  trefoil  leaves  and  flowers “Re- 
versed curves  applied ;”  “ Compound  abstract  curves  balanced.” 

What  stuff  and  nonsense  all  this  must  be  to  children  just 
from  their  mothers’  arms!  learning  the  alphabet,  whom  the 
teacher,  with  great  difficulty,  is  laboring  to  teach  to  read  and 
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apprehend  such  combinations  of  words  as,  “ John  walks,”  “ The 
bird  sings,”  “Mary  had  a little  lamb  ! ” An  examination  of  the 
cards  will  show  that  the  examples  are  no  better  suited  to  a 
child’s  practice  than  the  words  are  adapted  to  a child’s  mouth. 
Select  a few  from  the  first  series  of  cards,  and  attempt  to  draw 
them  ; try  the  mouldings  on  Card  6 ; Exercise  22,  Card  8 ; or 
the  interlacing  forms  on  Card  14,  and  you  will  have  a pretty 
good  idea  of  the  task  Mr.  Smith  has  prepared  for  infant  minds 
and  hands. 

In  a statement  lately  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  his  system 
of  Public  School  Instruction,  he  says  “ The  first  year  pupils  in 
public  schools  are  to  learn  the  names  of  geometric  forms  and  lines , 
and  the  meaning  of  the  terms  and  expressions  used  in  drawing .” 
More  preposterous  notions  of  the  instruction  of  children  were 
never  entertained.  Possibly  he  may  some  day  prepare  a prac- 
tical series  of  lessons  for  primary  schools.  These  cards  are  a 
decided  improvement  over  his  first  experiment , the  series  pro- 
duced about  one  year  ago. 

On  leaving  the  Primary  School  the  pupil  commences  No.  1, 
of  the  free-hand  series.  First  he  has  two  pages  of  lines  given 
him,  to  divide  into  equal  parts,  and  two  pages  of  blank  paper 
on  which  to  draw  other  lines  to  be  divided  in  like  manner. 
Then  he  has  two  exercises  in  drawing  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines.  Then  a short  exercise  in  drawing  inclined  lines,  without 
a hint  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  to  secure  accuracy. 
Following  this,  there  are  two  more  exercises  in  drawing  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines,  and  dividing  them  into  equal  parts, 
and  then  another  exercise  in  drawing  inclined  lines.  Then  he 
has  two  pages  of  blank  paper,  on  which  to  repeat  these  exer- 
cises. Having  waded  through  these  lessons,  Mr.  Smith  thinks 
a little  more  practice  of  the  same  sort  is  needed ; and  the  pupil 
has  another  page  of  horizontal,  vertical,  and  inclined  lines  to 
draw  and  divide.  He  is  now  half  through  the  book. 

The  progression  from  “ abstract  curves,”  “ compound  ab- 
stract curves  balanced,”  “interlacing  and  trefoil  forms,”  “mo- 
resque  ornament,”  “trefoil  leaves  and  flowers  conventional- 
ized,” is  decidedly  crab-like. 

Having  reached  the  middle  of  the  book,  and  having  had 
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some  little  practice  in  drawing  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  and 
dividing  them  into  equal  parts,  Mr.  Smith  thinks  the  pupil 
ought  now  to  be  able  to  draw  a right  angle  ; and  one  is  given. 
This  is  followed  by  an  acute,  and  an  obtuse  angle ; and  then 
the  drawing  of  plane  geometrical,  rectilinear  figures  is  com- 
menced, but  not  one  word  of  instruction  is  given  as  to  the  pro- 
per course  to  pursue  in  making  the  drawings.  A series  of  right- 
lined  exercises  follows  these  figures,  all  of  them  quite  simple  in 
form  and  easily  drawn,  save  those  on  the  last  page.  Two  of 
these  involve  the  drawing  of  the  equilateral  triangle  and  the 
pentagon,  very  difficult  figures  to  draw  correctly,  even  when 
one  knows  how  to  do  it.  But  Mr.  Smith  gives  no  instruction 
on  this  point.  He  says  to  the  pupils  in  drawing  the  figure 
in  which  the  equilateral  triangle  appears,  “ Draw  an  equila- 
teral triangle.”  In  speaking  of  the  pentagon,  he  says,  “ Draiu 
the  line  1 2,  and  on  it  construct  a regular  pentagon”  The  pen- 
tagon has  not  been  given  before ; and  the  pupil  has  received 
no  instruction  as  to  the  course  to  pursue  in  drawing  an  equila- 
teral triangle  ; and  now  all  Mr.  Smith  has  to  say  to  him,  in 
the  way  of  instruction,  is : Do  it. 

The  remaining  numbers  of  this  series  contain  a miscellaneous 
jumble  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  forms,  having,  as  a rule, 
no  more  connection  with  each  other  than  the  contents  of  a junk 
shop.  And  this  statement  we  propose  to  justify  and  illustrate 
in  a manner  that  will  be  convincing. 

In  No.  II.  curved  lines  are  introduced.  Instead  of  classify- 
ing them,  and  presenting  one  at  a time,  beginning  with  the 
most  simple,  and  following  it  with  examples  in  which  only 
curves  of  this  class  are  found,  before  introducing  another  of  a 
different  class,  — Mr.  Smith  makes  no  attempt  at  classification. 
Throughout  the  series,  examples  containing  the  most  subtle 
curves  are  mixed  in  at  random  with  those  in  which  only  the 
most  simple  are  found. 

In  other  studies,  as  arithmetic  or  grammar,  it  is  believed 
that  the  best  plan  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to 
one  thing  at  a time  ; and  when  it  has  been  learned,  to  fix  it  in 
the  memory,  and  to  render  the  pupil  familiar  with  it,  examples 
are  given,  in  which  its  application  or  use  is  shown.  The  more 
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simple  examples  are  given  first,  and  afterwards  the  more  com- 
plicated. 

But  this  law  of  successful  teaching  Mr.  Smith  ignores.  The 
examples  on  page  1,  Book  II.,  are  as  follow : arcs  of  circles, 
compound  curves,  spirals,  and  circles.  Here  is  a jumble  to 
start  with.  Then,  instead  of  following  these  curves  with  oth- 
ers of  the  same  class,  he  at  once  introduces  the  ellipse  and  the 
oval,  figures  containing  curves  as  unlike  those  which  precede 
them  as  they  are  unlike  each  other.  Following  the  ellipse  and 
the  oval  is  an  example  in  which  every  curve  is  the  arc  of  a cir- 
cle ; and  this  is  followed  by  one  in  which  every  line  but  two  is 
a straight  line.  And  so  it  goes  on  : first  one  thing  embracing 
lines  of  a certain  class  or  kind,  and  then  another  in  which  the 
difference  is  as  great  as  that  between  a straight  line  and  a curve. 
The  spiral,  which  was  given  in  the  first  exercise,  on  the  first 
page,  is  not  seen  again  until  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  book. 
Two  examples  are  then  given  ; and,  for  the  credit  of  Mr.  Smith, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  one  of  these.  In 
referring  to  it,  he  says,  “The  example  given  is  not  a perfect 
spiral .”  If  this  remark  was  intended  for  the  blind,  it  is  well 
enough  ; but  to  those  who  have  eyes  it  is  needless.  No  further 
exercise  in  drawing  the  spiral  is  given  until  he  reaches  the 
seventy-fourth  Exercise , Book  UL 

An  examination  of  the  books  will  show  an  utter  absence  of 
any  thing  like  system.  The  Examples  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
together,  any  way  and  every  way,  like  the  contents  of  a waste 
basket.  Whoever  will  take  these  books  and  look  them  through, 
guided  by  our  suggestions,  will  see  that  the  most  disastrous 
thing  that  can  happen  to  Mr.  Smith’s  pretensions  is  to  have 
his  books  critically  examined. 

To  further  show  the  utter  absence  of  system  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  examples,  we  give  a few  illustrations,  which  will 
serve  as  specimens  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  these  books. 
We  begin  with  Figures  XVIII.  and  XIX.  (See  page  89.) 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  which  one  of  these  examples 
is  the  more  simple  ? The  correct  drawing  of  the  pentagon 
requires  more  skill  than  any  other  figure  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs ; and  this  example  is  particularly  difficult,  because 
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of  the  amount  of  detail  connected  with  it.  Now,  the  zigzag 
moulding  in  Fig.  XIX.  is  the  opposite  of  this.  So  simple  is  it 
that  Mr.  Smith  has  placed  it  on  his  firct  card  of  his  first  Series 
for  Primary  Schools.  And  yet  he  has  given  the  more  difficult , 
as  Exercise  36,  in  Book  I.,  and  the  more  simple , as  Exercise 
49,  in  Book  II. 

The  examples  in  Book  II.,  preceding  this  forty-ninth  exer- 
cise, are  composed  of  curved  lines,  and  many  of  them  are  quite 
complicated  ; the  one  following  it  is  composed  wholly  of  straight 
xviii.  lines  ^ and,  like  it,  it  is 

4 very  simple,  far  more 

so  than  many  of  the 
examples  in  Book  I. 
The  next  exercise  is 
the  most  difficult  one 
in  the  book,  — a com- 
bination of  scrolls, 
known  as  the  wave- 
scroll  ; and  following 
this  is  a single  scroll 
of  the  most  simple 
kind.  And  this  is  what 
Mr.  Smith  calls  syste- 
matic progression. 
Again:  The  pitcher 
(See  page  40)  is  given  as  Exercise  63,  in 
Book  II.  It  is  to  be  enlarged  to  fill  a given  space.  Follow- 
ing this  we  pass  through  an  entire  book,  (No.  3)  and  through 
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shown  in  Fig.  XX 


another,  until  we  come  to  the  last  leaf,  and  there  we  find  the 
vase-form,  given  in  Figure  XXI. ; an  example  like  the  pitcher, 
to  be  enlarged.  Compare  the  two  exercises  with  each  other,  and 
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see  which  of  the  two  is  the  more  simple.  The  first  is  given  in 
Book  II. ; the  last  in  Book  IV.,  on  the  last  page  hut  one.  The 
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cart  is  a long  way  ahead  of  the  horse  in  this  case.  The  curvp 
in  the  outline  of  the  vase  was  given  in  the  first  Exercise  in  Book 
II.,  and  it  has  nowhere  appeared,  since  then , in  so  simple  a form 
as  this.  This  is  South  Kensington  progression. 

Let  us  see  what  there  is  between  these  two  exercises.  We 
give  a general  outline.  First,  rosettes,  simple  and  difficult, 
sprinkled  in  like  plums  in  a pudding,  without  regard  to  order. 
Next,  a few  examples  of  “compound  abstract  curves  balanced 
a cup  and  saucer ; then  the  Greek  guilloche,  a very  difficult 
subject ; and  on  the  following  page  is  a single  curved  line , — a 
compound  curve,  — differing  in  no  respect  whatever  from  the 
compound  curve  given  in  the  first  exercise,  in  the  preceding 
book,  No.  II. ; and  the  directions  for  drawing  the  two  are  iden- 
tical. Things  are  getting  muddled.  But  to  proceed : the  next 
exercise,  following  this  compound  curve,  is  a conventionalized 
leaf,  of  elaborate  form,  containing  the  most  subtle  curves  of  any 
example  in  the  book.  “ The  leaf,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “is  similar 
to  the  acanthus  leaf.”  Think  of  it.  Examples  like  these  com- 
ing together.  On  the  next  page  is  a dish-cover,  and  following 
this  is  a piece  of  classic  art,  the  Greek  anthemion,  a very 
elaborate  subject,  and  then  a few  more  “compound  abstract 
curves  balanced,”  and  Book  III.  is  ended.  In  the  first  exer- 
cise in  Book  IV.  a vase-form  is  given,  which  will  compare  well 
with  the  one  we  have  selected  for  simplicity.  In  the  three  ex- 
ercises following  this,  we  find  a series  of  mouldings  : two  of 
them  are  very  complicated,  — one  the  ivy-leaf,  the  other  the 
shamrock  and  thistle ; and  on  the  next  page  is  a single  ivy-leaf. 
And  then  come  a few  more  rosettes,  more  simple  in  form,  and 
easier  to  execute,  than  any  of  those  given  in  the  preceding 
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book,  save  one.  Turning  over  one  leaf,  we  come  to  an  argand 
lamp  of  complicated  form,  embellished  with  ornament ; and 
on  the  same  page  is  an  example  whose  outline  is  as  simple  as 
that  of  a saucer.  Passing  over  a few  exercises,  we  come  to  a 
Moorish  ornament,  a very  elaborate  subject ; and  next  to  this, 
on  the  same  page,  cuddled  up  in  one  corner  as  though  it  knew 
it  were  out  of  place,  is  the  little  vase  we  have  given  in  Figure 
XXI.  If  there  is  order  and  method  in  this  arrangement,  pray 
what  is  disorder  and  confusion  ? 

The  lack  of  system  in  the  arrangement  of  the  examples,  as 
far  as  noticed,  is  only  equalled  by  that  which  follows. 

We  give  in  Figure  XXII.  Exercise  181,  Book  V.,  the  Greek 
echinus  moulding.  This  subject  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the 
pupil,  in  a blank  space  left  below  the  example.  What  follows  ? 


Turning  to  Exercise  148,  twelve  examples  in  advance , we  find 
the  example  given  in  Figure  XXIII.,  (See  page  42)  the  same 
moulding  stripped  and  shorn  of  its  detail ; and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  spaces  in  which  the  parts  are  to  be  drawn  are  laid  off 
as  there  shown,  so  that  the  pupil  has  nothing  to  do  but  draw  the 
few  curves  given.  How  is  this  for  systematic  instruction  by  a 
series  of  progressive  steps  ? A pupil  making  such  advancement 
as  this,  after  a course  of  eleven  exercises,  might  hope,  after  a 
while,  if  diligent,  to  find  himself  qualified  to  begin  practice  in 
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drawing  straight  lines.  An  outline  of  this  book,  (No.  Y.)  and 

Fig.  XXIII. 


the  one  that  follows  it,  will  not  be  necessary.  All  that  needs 
to  be  said  is,  that  “Mr.  Smith's  system  ” is  carried  out  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Smith’s  books  betray  his  incompetency  as  a de- 
signer. 

If  Mr.  Smith  has  any  sense  of  what  is  harmonious  and  satis- 
factory to  good  taste,  he  ought  to  show  it  conspicuously  in 
the  books  he  designs.  There  is  no  better  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  art  of  the  designer  than  is  afforded  by  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  examples  he  offers  to  pupils  for 
their  study  and  practice.  If  there  is  any  utility  in  beauty, 
and  any  educational  influence  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
drawing-books  ought,  above  all  others,  to  show  it  forth.  A 
comparison  of  Mr.  Smith’s  books  with  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  will 
show  that  the  former  are  vastly  inferior  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Bartholomew’s  examples  are  so  happily  chosen  and  ar- 
ranged, that  every  page,  when  completed,  illustrates  the  pri- 
mary principles  of  good  taste  and  effectiveness  in  design.  It  is 
itself  a design  pleasing  to  the  eye,  by  reason  of  its  just  pro- 
portions, and  the  subordination  of  details  to  general  effect ; so 
that  the  whole  page  produces  the  impression  of  a well-com- 
posed picture. 

The  same  cannot  with  truth  be  said  of  Mr.  Smith’s  books, 
in  which  many  of  the  examples  are  offensively  ugly,  and  the 
combinations  of  them  on  the  pages  are  such  as  violate  every 
law  of  harmonious  grouping.  The  pages  completed  ought  to 
be  used  as  warnings  against  the  vices  of  arrangements  that 
must  be  avoided  if  one  would  achieve  success  in  industrial 
art.  There  is  no  symmetry  of  parts,  and  no  unity  of  effect. 
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Instead  of  quickening  and  educating  the  pupil’s  perception  of 
the  beautiful,  they  constantly  offend  it. 

For  an  example  of  his  want  of  taste  in  these  matters,  con- 
sult Exercise  54,  in  Book  II.  If  any  of  these  curves  has  indi- 
vidual grace,  it  is  effectually  destroyed  by  the  association  in 
which  it  is  placed.  The  general  effect  of  the  inartistic  combi- 
nation of  lines  is  much  like  what  might  be  imagined  of  the 
appearance  of  a gridiron  that  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
It  is  an  eyesore  to  every  person  of  cultivated  taste.  Of  most 
of  the  exercises  in  “abstract  curves”  given  in  Books  II.  and 
III.,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  wanting  in  every  element  of 
beauty.  Some  of  them  are  a perfect  discord  of  lines.  See  Ex- 
ercise 4T,  Book  I.,  and  Exercises  73,  74,  and  76,  Book  II.  If 
it  were  not  for  Exercise  8,  Book  III.,  we  should  say  of  them, 
that,  for  ugliness,  they  can’t  be  beat.  Not  that  some  of  the 
lines  are  not  beautiful . the  trouble  is,  there  is  an  utter  want 
of  harmony  in  the  arrangement. 

Compare  similar  exercises  on  pages  2,  4,  and  6 in  Bartholo- 
mew’s Number  III.  The  difference  that  is  seen  here  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  two  series  of  books.  Whoever  turns  the 
pages  of  one  or  the  other  will  discover,  that,  page  for  page,  Mr. 
Bartholomew’s  books  are  more  artistically  designed  than  Mr. 
Smith’s.  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  lectures  and  books,  talks  grandly 
about  the  common  want  of  good  taste  among  our  people,  and 
argues  that  it  is  both  as  easy  and  as  cheap,  while  vastly  more 
satisfactory,  to  make  things  beautiful ; but  his  drawing-books, 
instead  of  exemplifying  such  teaching,  cast  discredit  upon  it. 

Bartholomew’s  Primary  School  Cards. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  starts  upon  a different  principle  from  that 
adopted  by  Mr.  Smith.  He  does  not  believe  that  little  children 
should  begin  the  study  by  committing  to  memory  its  scientific 
terms,  any  more  than  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  commit 
to  memory  grammatical  terms  when  learning  their  ABC.  He 
recognizes  a difference  between  Primary  and  Grammar  school 
scholars,  and  accommodates  the  study  to  the  capacity  of  the 
pupils  to  be  taught ; giving  to  the  “ first  year  pupils  ” of  the 
Primary  school  the  little  they  can  take,  interesting  them  in 
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things  they  can  understand,  and  studiously  avoiding  every  thing 
beyond  their  comprehension.  In  his  Manual,  prepared  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  he  strongly  advises  the  use  of  simple  and 
expressive  words,  in  place  of  scientific  terms  ; that  in  no  case 
should  they  be  employed  until  the  ideas  conveyed  by  other 
means  are  so  impressed  upon  the  mind  as  to  warrant  their  use. 
He  does  not  believe  that  “Abstract  curves”*  “ Interlacing 
forms”  “ Compound  abstract  curves  balanced ,”  elaborate  mould- 
ings, or  other  ornament  sufficiently  difficult  to  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  powers  of  older  heads  and  hands,  are  proper  exercises 
for  primary  school  children  ; and  he  rejects  them. 

His  first  aim  is  to  train  the  mind  to  judge  of  position , direc- 
tion, and  distance  with  accuracy.  And  the  exercises  given  are 
of  the  most  simple  character.  The  examples  consist  of  dots 
and  stars,  placed  in  right  lines,  at  regular  distances,  and  in 
pleasing  relations  to  each  other.  These  exercises  are  followed 
by  lines  and  simple  figures,  the  drawing  of  which  is  calculated 
to  train  both  eye  and  hand.  Early  in  the  first  series,  the  out- 
lines of  familiar  objects  of  the  most  simple  form  are  given ; 
and  in  the  “Manual,”  which  accompanies  the  Cards,  the 
teacher  is  shown  how  they  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  easy 
object  lessons.  These  model  lessons  were  prepared  by  one 
of  the  most  competent  teachers  in  the  country,  — Miss  J.  H. 
Stickney,  of  the  Boston  Training  School,  than  whom  no  one 
is  better  qualified  to  direct  in  such  matters.  We  consider  this 
a very  valuable  feature.  It  makes  necessary  a careful  examina- 
tion of  all  parts  of  the  example  before  the  drawing  is  made. 
The  pupil  is  taught  to  see  ; he  is  taught  to  think  ; the  instruc- 
tion given  interests  him  in  his  work ; and,  in  addition  to  this, 
much  useful  information  is  imparted. 

Bartholomew’s  Drawing-Books. 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Bartholomew  differs  from  Mr.  Smith. 
Instead  of  devoting  one-half  of  the  first  number  of  the  series  to 


* That  the  reader  may  know  to  a nicety  what  an  abstract  curve  is,  we  give  Mr. 
Smith’s  definition : “Abstract  curves  are  those  which  do  not  represent  a form  eith- 
er in  nature  or  art.”  Query.  What  do  they  represent  ? 
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primary-school  work,  — viz.,  placing  points,  and  dividing  lines 
into  equal  parts,  — he  gives  an  exercise  in  drawing  lines  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength , with  a view  of  cultivating  the  sense 
of  touch,  — a point  which  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  books,  nowhere 
pays  the  least  regard  to,  but  one  observed  by  Mr.  Bartholomew 
throughout  his  books.  From  the  first  exercise  to  the  last,  there 
is  a regular  advancement  by  easy  steps,  as  an  examination  of 
the  books  will  show.  With  these  books  he  begins  teaching 
exact  definitions  of  geometrical  forms,  and  of  the  terms  used 
in  drawing. 

It  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  that  the  radical 
difference  between  the  method  of  Mr.  Smith  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bartholomew  is  most  conspicuous.  The  former,  as  has  been 
shown,  attempts  to  give  instruction  in  several  varieties  of 
curves  at  once,  without  regard  to  their  different  degrees  of  dif- 
ficulty. The  spiral  and  the  oval,  in  their  various  modifications, 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  as  easy  as  the  most  simple  curves. 
The  idea  of  systematic  progress  is  wholly  lost  sight  of. 

But,  if  the  reader  will  examine  the  second  book  in  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew’s series,  he  will  see  the  beauty  and  naturalness  of  a 
scheme  adapted  to  a gradual  development  of  the  pupil's  pow- 
ers. The  first  example  is  of  simple  curves,  arcs  of  circles,  so 
arranged  on  guide-lines  that  the  pupil’s  first  practice  in  draw- 
ing such  curves  is  made  comparatively  easy ; then  follow  the 
simplest  applications  of  such  curves  in  drawing  plane  figures, 
the  Gothic  arch,  the  embroidery  pattern,  the  rosette.  After 
these  come  longer  curves,  of  the  same  kind,  quadrants,  the 
circle,  and  trefoil  patterns ; then  mouldings  formed  by  combi- 
nations of  the  arcs  of  circles  with  straight  lines ; then  simple 
designs  for  carpet  patterns ; then  a vase  and  rosette,  and  centre 
pieces  ; in  all,  twenty-six  exercises  for  practice  in  drawing  arcs 
of  circles , before  any  other  curve  is  introduced  ; and  yet  these 
exercises  are  so  varied  as  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 
Having  thus  firmly  established  in  the  pupil’s  mind  the  nature 
and  uses  of  this  curve,  the  curve  of  the  oval  is  introduced. 
To  render  the  eye  familiar  with  it  and  to  practise  the  hand 
in  drawing  it,  seven  examples  are  given.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  oval  and  the  ellipse.  Then  follow  examples  of 
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the  applications  of  thfese  forms  to  figures  of  goblets,  dishes, 
egg-cups,  wine-glasses,  carpet  designs,  ornamental  forms,  vases, 
pitchers,  and  original  designs. 

The  spiral  does  not  appear  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book.  Its  natural  prototype,  the  young  fern-leaf,  is  shown  ; and 
several  specimens  of  its  adaptation  to  ornamental  uses  are  given 
before  other  exercises  are  introduced.  Having  now  illustrated 
specifically  the  several  general  classes  of  curves,  Mr.  Barthol- 
omew proceeds  to  exercise  the  pupil  in  their  combinations  and 
variations,  as  shown  in  natural  forms  and  the  adaptation  of  these 
natural  forms  to  the  purposes  of  industrial  art ; the  remainder 
of  Book  III.  consisting  of  a series  of  examples  very  beautiful  in 
themselves,  and  admirably  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping any  latent  talent  the  pupils  may  have  for  perceiving  the 
adaptation  of  natural  forms  to  the  uses  of  art. 

If,  with  the  hints  we  have  given,  the  reader  will  carefully 
examine  the  differences  of  method  of  the  two  series  of  books,  he 
will  discover,  without  additional  prompting,  how  much  more 
systematic  in  arrangement,  and  progressive  in  character,  are 
Mr.  Bartholomew’s  than  Mr.  Smith’s. 

Blind  Teaching. 

There  is  a noitceable  difference  in  the  clearness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  directions  given  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew, for  drawing  the  examples.  In  Mr.  Smith’s  books 
it  is : “ Draw  the  regular  polygon  which  has  six  sides , and  is 
called  a hexagon1'  (Book  I.,  Exercise  21);  or,  “ Draiv  the  line 
1—2,  and  on  it  construct  a regular  pentagon ,”  (Exercise  36). 
Compare  this  with  the  explicit  and  intelligible  directions  for 
drawing  these  regular  figures  given  by  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
Book  I.,  pages  5 and  12.  Mr.  Smith  makes  of  these  exercises 
nothing  but  a blind  practice  in  copying  arbitrary  forms.  His 
Manual  for  Teachers  gives  no  more  instruction  (?)  than  the 
Drawing-Book.  Neither  the  hexagon  nor  the  pentagon  is  de- 
fined. The  regular  pentagon,  which  the  pupil  is  told  to  con- 
struct on  the  line  1-2  in  Exercise  36,  is  given  on  page  39,  Fig. 
XVIII.  The  only  additional  instruction  is  that  “the  lines  2 3, 
1 5,  are  to  be  drawn  at  the  angle  shown.”  How  many  children 
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from  eight  to  ten  years  old  will  surmise  that  the  regular  pen- 
tagon is  the  shape  enclosed  by  the  five  outside  lines,  and  that 
the  interior  work  is  no  part  of  it  ? 

Bartholomew  first  accurately  defines  the  regular  pentagon 
as  “a  plane  figure  having  five  equal  sides  and  five  equal  angles.” 
He  then  shows  how  such  a figure  may  be  correctly  drawn, 
without  the  use  of  instruments,  by  applying  the  skill  already 
acquired  in  accurately  measuring  distances  by  the  eye,  and  so 
fixing,  one  by  one,  the  vertices  of  the  angles , after  which  the 
drawing  of  the  lines  from  point  to  point  is  easy. 

The  same  holds  true  in  all  similar  work  in  Bartholomew’s  se- 
ries. The  definitions  are  clear  and  sufficient,  so  that  the  pupil 
may  know  what  is  required.  He  is  shown  how  to  accomplish 
the  work  by  the  best  method,  — that  is,  the  most  simple  method 
adapted  to  secure  accuracy ; and  having  been  put  in  possession 
of  these  means  of  working  intelligently,  he  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  his  knowledge  by  practice.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Mr,  Bartholomew  to  train  pupils  to  be  mere  copying 
machines,  but  to  be  intelligent,  inquisitive,  and  skilful  work- 
men, who  will  not  attempt  to  do  any  thing  until  they  thorough- 
ly understand  what  it  is  they  want  to  do,  and  the  conditions 
that  must  be  observed. 

Mr.  Smith’s  Carelessness  in  Definitions  and  in  the  use 
of  Language. 

A serious  fault  of  Mr.  Smith’s  books  is  the  carelessness  they 
show  in  definitions  and  phraseology,  by  which  conceptions  of 
thought  and  language  are  inculcated,  that  the  child  must  at 
a later  stage  of  his  education  with  great  pains  correct.  Mr. 
Smith’s  carelessness  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  is  prominent 
in  all  parts  of  his  series.  In  the  first  exercise  of  the  first  book, 
having  defined  a point  as  position  or  place,  he  says  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  a point  may  be  indicated  is  by  drawing  a cir- 
cle around  it ; “the  points,”  he  says,  “ being  indicated  by  the 
centres  of  the  circles.”  But  the  centres  of  the  circles  are  not 
indicated  ! It  must  be  guessed  where  they  are  ; and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  guessing  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  size  of 
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the  circles.  The  simplest  of  all  ways  of  indicating  a point, 
namely,  by  a dot , is  not  mentioned. 

He  defines  a straight  line,  but  imparts  no  instruction  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  a line  as  a line , whether  straight  or 
curved. 

This  is  his  definition  of  a horizontal  line  : “A  horizontal  or 
level  line  is  a straight  line  ivhose  extremities  or  ends  are  on  the 
same  level.”  If  this  is  a correct  definition,  all  horizontal  lines 
must  be  straight  lines , but  it  is  not  correct.  Let  him  learn 
from  Mr.  Bartholomew  that  “ a line,”  — any  line,  straight  or 
curved,  “ in  which  all  of  the  parts  are  on  the  same  level,  is  hor- 
izontal.” These  books  are  full  of  just  such  bulls  and  blunders. 

Mr.  Smith’s  System  in  Operation. 

In  actual  practice  in  public  schools  where  introduced,  Mr. 
Smith’s  system  works  just  about  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  exposition  we  have  given  of  it.  It  is  not  adapted  to 
public-school  instruction, — at  all  events,  not  to  public  schools 
in  this  country.  The  programme  can  be  carried  out  only  at 
the  expense  of  other  and  more  important  branches  of  educa- 
tion. This  has  been  clearly  shown  in  Boston,  where  he  has 
had  the  amplest  opportunities.  The  truth  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  study  in  the  schools  of  that  city  is  hardly  known, 
except  to  a few.  Great  things  were  expected  of  Mr.  Smith  ; 
and  prominent  educators  were  badly  committed  in  praise  of 
him  before  any  thing  was  really  known  of  him  or  his  system. 
The  experiment  was  pronounced  a success  before  it  was  fairly 
begun.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  many  of  those  who  had 
greatest  faith  are  now  very  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of  the  steps 
taken  : not  that  they  do  not  still  regard  drawing  as  an  essential 
study,  but  that  they  cannot  approve  the  methods  by  Avhich  it 
has  been  lately  presented.  A striking  evidence  of  this  is  the 
fact,  that  the  Committee  on  Drawing,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
know  as  much  as  anybody  about  the  real  condition  of  the 
study,  steadfastly  refused  to  recommend  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  books.  At  a meeting  of  the  School  Board,  a ma- 
jority of  those  present,  disregarding  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee, influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  Publishers  and 
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the  appeals  of  Mr.  Smith,  authorized  the  use  of  his  hooks ; but 
the  majority  was  not  strong  enough  to  secure  the  substitution 
of  Smith’s  books  for  Bartholomew’s.  It  requires  a two-thirds 
vote  to  do  this.  Consequently,  both  series  are  authorized  text- 
books in  the  public  schools  ; but,  as  a matter  of  course,  Mr. 
Smith  requires  the  use  of  his  own  books. 

As  a farther  indication  of  dissatisfaction,  we  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  23d  of  June  last,  the  Boston 
School  Board  went  into  secret  session  for  the  election  of  teach- 
ers of  drawing.  At  this  meeting,  the  election  of  Mr.  Smith 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  Board  adjourned  for  one  week. 
At  the  next  meeting  there  was  a long  discussion  on  the  merits 
of  his  system.  Many  members  of  the  Board  expressed  them- 
selves as  dissatisfied  with  it ; and  it  was  publicly  stated,  that, 
at  a late  meeting  of  the  masters  of  the  schools,  there  was  a very 
general  expression  against  it.  At  this  meeting  no  election 
was  made,  and  the  Board  adjourned  for  two  weeks.  This  has 
a bad  look  ; and  yet,  from  the  representations  of  interested  par- 
ties, one  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Smith  and  his  system  were 
objects  of  worship  by  every  one  connected  with  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Smith  will  in  the  end  fail  to  secure  his  appointment  for  the 
coming  year.  Members  of  the  Board,  for  many  reasons  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  approval  of  a particular  teacher  or 
system,  may  hesitate  to  abandon,  at  this  stage,  an  experiment, 
of  the  success  of  which  the  whole  community  was  so  hopeful 
at  the  start.  Competent  observers,  however,  know  that  at  no 
distant  day  “ Mr.  Smith’s  system  ” must  be  revised,  his  books 
remodeled,  and  his  programme  changed,  or  he  will  have  leave 
to  withdraw.  Diplomas  and  recommendations  may  obtain  a 
place,  but  only  real  merit  will  receive  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  an  intelligent  people. 

Drawing  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

In  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  little  attention  is  paid  to 
Mr.  Smith’s  programme.  It  is  found  impossible  to  adhere  to  it. 
The  dose  of  technical  terms  prescribed  by  him  is  not  adminis- 
tered to  the  pupils.  Every  teacher  recognizes  its  absurdity. 
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A few  of  the  more  simple  exercises,  given  on  the  cards,  are  se- 
lected from  the  mass,  and  the  pupils  are  taught  to  draw  them. 
In  addition  to  these,  others  better  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
children  are  selected  or  invented  by  the  teachers.  In  answer 
to  the  question,  “ What  can  your  pupils  do  with  the  examples 
on  the  third  card  of  the  first  series  ? ” one  teacher  said,  “In 
a class  of  forty -five,  possibly  two  can  draw  them  so  that  you 
would  be  able  to  recognize  a likeness  to  the  copy.”  After  an 
examination  of  the  attempts  of  one  class  to  draw  some  of  the 
figures  on  his  cards,  Mr.  Smith  said  to  the  teacher,  “ Don’t  be 
discouraged  : it  cartt  be  worse” 

Drawing  in  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  time  given  to  the  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  copying  the  examples  in  Mr.  Smith’s  books,  on 

Free-Hand  Drawing,”  “ Geometrical  Drawing,”  and  “ Model 
and  Object  DraAving.”  There  are,  besides,  exercises  in  draw- 
ing  from  memory  and  from  dictation. 

Then  they  have  an  exercise,  dignified  by  Mr.  Smith  Avith 
the  high-sounding  name,  “ DraAving  from  the  Solid.”  This 
takes  Avell ; and  to  those  Avho  do  not  know  how  the  drawings 
are  produced,  it  has  a practical  look.  It  furnishes  a certain 
kind  of  evidence  that  Mr.  Smith’s  system  amounts  to  some- 
thing. But  let  us  see  what  this  evidence  is  worth.  The 
subject  is  commonly  a cone  or  a cylinder.  We  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  of  conducting  this  exercise,  it  being 
essentially  an  exact  report  of  a lesson  actually  Avitnessed  in  a 
Boston  school.  This  is  the  process.  The  teacher,  holding  a 
cylinder  in  his  hand,  says,  — 

*•  When  I hold  the  cylinder  as  now,  so  that  you  have  a front  view  of  one  of 
its  ends  or  bases,  the  end  appears  circular ; but  if  I turn  it  this  Avay,  so  that 
the  base  is  seen  obliquely,  it  appears  to  be  elliptical,  something  like  this.  (The 
teacher  draws  an  ellipse  on  the  blackboard.)  Draw  an  ellipse,  making  its  long 
diameter  horizontal,  and  its  short  diameter  about  one-tbird  the  length  of  the 
long  diameter,  as  in  my  drawing.  (The  pupils  copy  the  ellipse  on  the  board 
as  accurately  as  may  be.)  Now  observe,”  says  the  teacher,  “ that  the  sides  are 
straight  lines,  and  that  their  length  is  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  the  cyl- 
inder. To  represent  this  part  of  the  object,  lines  should  be  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse  in  this  way.  (The  teacher  adds 
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these  lines  to  the  figure  on  the  board.)  Draw  these  lines.  (The  pup’ls  draw 
them.)  The  lower  extremities  of  these  lines  sli  >uld  be  connected  in  this  way. 
(He  draws  the  long  diameter  of  the  lower  base).  Draw  this  line.  (The  line 
is  drawn.)  The  lower  base,  being  seen  less  obliquely  than  the  upper  one,  ap- 
pears to  be  a little  the  widest.  Now,  using  the  line  last  drawn  as  a guide, 
draw  an  ellipse,  like  this  (he  completes  the  figure)  and  you  have  an  outline 
of  the  cylinder,  as  it  would  appear  if  transparent.  Erase  the  part  not  seen, 
and  the  drawing  is  complete.” 

And  this  bald  imitation  of  the  flat  copy  on  the  board,  is  what 
is  called  “ Drawing  from  the  Solid  ”/ 

Upon  repeating  this  instance  of  remarkable  teaching  to  the 
principal  of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in  Boston,  and  asking 
him  if  this  method  were  general,  he  replied,  “ That  is  about 
the  way  it  is  done.”  We  understand  that  specimens  of  the 
wonderful  proficiency  of  Boston  grammar-school  scholars  in 
“ Drawing  from  the  Solid  ” are  being  exhibited  over  the  coun- 
try by  agents  of  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  To  entitle  them  to 
much  consideration,  there  should  be  attached  to  each  drawing, 
a certificate  by  three  disinterested  persons  that  it  is  not  a copy 
of  a picture,  “ Drawn  from  the  Solid  ” by  the  teacher. 

Another  exercise  is  known  as  designing.  At  the  late  Exhi- 
bition, Drawings  purporting  to  be  original  designs  formed  a 
conspicuous  feature.  The  exhibition  was  a fine  one.  The 
Lowell  School  of  Design,  an  institution  with  which  Mr.  Smith 
is  in  no  way  connected,  and  the  Evening  Schools  for  Adults, 
throughout  the  State,  schools  with  which  Mr.  Smith  lias,  prac- 
tically, nothing  to  do,  as  well  as  the  public  schools  of  Boston, 
were  well  represented.  The  reporters  of  the  daily  press,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Mr.  Smith  and  his  publishers,  went  the 
rounds,  were  delighted  at  what  they  saw,  believed  what  they 
heard,  and  reported  accordingly.  From  their  report,  one  would 
suppose  that  all  they  saw  was  due  to  Mr.  Smith  and  his  sys- 
tem. To  appreciate  correctly  just  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Smith, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  certain  facts,  which  we 
presume  were  unknown  to  those  who  reported  for  the  press,  as 
they  do  not  appear  in  their  reports.  But  the  point  we  are  to 
consider  is,  how  many  of  the  designs  furnished  by  the  schools 
known  as  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  where  Mr.  Smith’s  sys- 
tem is  in  practical  operation,  were  what  they  purported  to  be, 
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viz.,  original  designs.  Let  us  state  a few  facts,  and  leave  it 
with  the  readei  to  decide. 

While  preparing  for  this  Exhibition,  tracing-paper  was  in 
great  demand.  The  Boston  dealers  in  Artists’  Materials  can 
give  some  very  surprising  information  touching  the  extraordi- 
nary call  for  tracing-paper  at  that  time.  Of  what  special  use 
tracing-paper  is  to  one  who  would  produce  an  “ original  de- 
sign,” the  pupils  of  the  Boston  schools  have  found  out,  through 
Mr.  Smith.  How  some  of  these  original  designs  were  produced, 
we  know : how  others  were  made  it  is  easy  to  conjecture. 

The  plan  receiving  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Smith  was  as  fol- 
lows : The  pupils  were  allowed  the  use  of  designs  of  the  kind 
wanted ; and  they  were  permitted  to  copy  a part  from  one,  and  a 
part  from  another,  the  arrangement  being  left  to  the  pupil,  with, 
possibly , a hint  from  the  teacher  as  to  what  might  be  done. 
Every  thing  that  had  to  be  repeated,  as  similar  parts  of  symme- 
trical figures,  was  first  traced  on  tracing-paper,  and  from  it 
transferred  to  the  drawing.  Just  Iioav  much  originality  there 
is  in  designs  produced  in  this  way,  the  reader  can  judge  as  well 
as  any  one.  That  Mr.  Smith  should  sanction  such  a course,  is 
perfectly  natural,  for  his  drawing-books  were  produced  in  a 
similar  manner  ; a part  being  taken  from  one  author,  and  a 
part  from  another. 

But  the  designs  exhibited  were  not  all  produced  in  this  way. 
From  information  in  our  possession,  we  are  warranted  in  saying 
that  a large  share  of  them  were  made  out  of  the  schoolroom.  Where 
they  were  made  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  But  this  we 
know,  there  are  designs  in  plenty  in  every  house  where  there 
are  carpets,  Avail  paper,  lace,  calico,  etc.  r that  there  are  a thou- 
sand and  one  sources  from  Avhich  pleasing  designs  may  be  se- 
cured ; and  Ave  also  knoAV  that  original  designs  Avere  in  great 
demand,'  and  must  be  had  some  Avay  or  another ; and  knowing 
this,  and  some  other  things  Avhich  cannot  be  mentioned  AAuth- 
out  danger  of  compromising  parties  who  furnished  us  Avith  our 
information,  we  can  give  a pretty  shrewd  guess  how  some  of 
these  “ original  designs  ” Avere  gotten  up. 

The  extent  to  which  the  public  schools  of  Boston  Avere  rep- 
resented in  this  exhibition  is  a matter  worth  considering ; since 


it  is  probable  that  a choice  selection  of  the  drawings  shown  as 
the  work  of  the  pupils,  accompanied  by  the  comments  of  the 
press,  will  make  a tour  of  the  country,  through  the  agency  of 
Messrs.  Osgood  & Co. 

The  following  statements  from  masters  and  teachers  in  these 
schools,  and  corroborated  by  our  own  observation,  may  be  relied 
upon  as  correct.  From  eight  to  ten  drawings  was  the  average 
number  shown  by  each  class  in  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools,  each  class  numbering  from  forty-five  to  fifty  pupils. 
These  eight  or  ten  drawings  were  the  best  specimens  that 
could  be  selected  from  the  year’s  work  of  the  class,  or  which 
could  be  gotten  up  for  the  occasion  ; and  these  eight  or  ten 
drawings  were  not  in  all  cases  the  work  of  eight  or  ten  dif- 
ferent pupils.  In  some  instances  the  drawings  shown  were 
made  by  less  than  half  that  number.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  work  done  in  the  Boston  schools  was  not  shown  in 
that  exhibition.  The  great  mass  were  not  represented,  — 
probably  not  one  in  ten  furnished  a drawing.  From  this  state- 
ment the  reader  will  see  that  this  exhibition  was  simply  a,  fraud, 
so  far  as  it  pretended  to  show  the  actual  condition  of  the 
study  in  these  schools  ; and,  if  this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
exhibition,  why  was  it  held  ? It  was  like  some  of  the  specimens 
of  gold  ore  shown  by  speculators  who  have  mining-stock  to  sell. 
How  accurately  they  represent  the  value  of  the  mine,  many  a 
man  knows  to  his  sorrow. 

The  Application  of  Certain  General  Principles. 

On  the  concluding  page  of  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.’s  pamphlet 
on  “Drawing  in  Public  Schools,”  it  is  set  forth  that  in  deciding 
the  question  of  the  qualifications  of  a teacher  of  Industrial 
Drawing,  the  following  considerations  should  be  clearly  held 
in  mind : — 

“1st,  As  industrial  drawing  is  to  become  apart  of  public  school  instruction, 
it  is  essential  that  the  methods  of  study  introduced  should  have  the  approval 
of  the  best  European  experience,  particularly  in  their  bearing  upon  ndustry. 

“2d,  The  person  assuming  the  task  of  preparing  a course  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  should  not  only  be  acquainted  with  the  results  of  European 
experience,  but  should  also  possess  a thorough  professional  training,  as  well 
as  great  experience  ia  te  ching  all  phases  of  industrial  art.’’ 
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These  two  wordy  “considerations”  may  be  boiled  down  so 
that  their  whole  meaning  shall  be  concentrated  in  a single  sen- 
tence, to  wit  : 

Nobody  should  “ Assume  the  task  of  Preparing  a 
course  of  Public  Instruction  in  Drawing  ” for  Amer- 
ican Schools,  who  is  not  a Graduate  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

Were  the  Boston  publishers  able  to  impose  this  “considera- 
tion ” upon  the  School  Boards  of  the  land,  they  and  Mr.  Smith 
would  have  pecuniary  reasons  for  mutual  congratulation. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Smith  and  his  publishers,  we 
believe  we  can  suggest  a “consideration,”  without  which  “the 
approval  of  the  best  European  experience  ” (compliments,  by 
letters  of  recommendation),  and  “ a thorough  professional  train- 
ing ” (got  at  South  Kensington,  or  anywhere  else),  are  of  lit- 
tle account.  W e would  state  it  in  this  way  : — 

The  person  assuming  the  task  of  preparing  a course  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  drawing  should  be  able  to  draw. 

Judged  by  this  standard,  Mr.  Walter  Smith’s  qualifications 
are  not  so  extraordinary  as  has  been  represented.  If  “ the 
approval  of  the  best  European  experience,”  attaches  to  an  Art- 
Master,  who  makes  and  selects,  for  the  practice  of  his  pupils, 
such  drawings  as  we  have  given  examples  of  from  his  books, 
it  will  not  much  longer  have  weight  with  Americans.  Testi- 
monials of  professional  ability,  even  from  “ the  best  European 
experience,”  are  of  little  worth,  compared  with  the  testimony 
of  actual  work  ? 

But  the  man  is  a graduate  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  ! 
Well,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
with  all  its  facilities,  is  unable  to  make  good  artists  out  of  all 
who  complete  its  curriculum  of  study.  The  fault  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  the  Museum.  Are  all  the  graduates  of  Oxford,  Har- 
vard, or  Yale  accurate  scholars  ? Something  depends  on  natural 
talents.  A diploma  is  presumptive  evidence  of  fitness,  but  it 
is  not  conclusive  ; certainly  not  when  a man’s  performance  tes- 
tifies to  his  unfitness. 

But  his  career  as  Master  of  an  English  Art  School ! this  is  a 
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serious  matter.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  the  directory  of  the 
Leeds  school  did  not  do  the  best  thing  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances , but  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  the  pupils  were 
not  required  to  draw  such  distorted  tankards  and  flagons  and 
ancient  wooden  measures  as  he  is  now  seeking  the  opportunity 
to  place  before  American  youth,  as  examples  of  correct  form 
and  “ delicate  perspective.” 

In  conclusion  it  is  proper  to  say  that  we  have  not  of  our 
own  choice  resorted  to  controversial  publications  touching  the 
merits  of  the  two  series  of  drawing-books,  of  one  of  which  we 
are  publishers.  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.  in  the  first 
place  sent  out  a circular  letter,  containing  statements  concern- 
ing Mr.  Bartholomew  that  were  grossly  false.  We  published 
a “ Reply,”  containing  the  evidence  of  their  falsehood.  Then, 
changing  front,  they  attempted  a criticism  of  Mr.  Barthol- 
omew’s books,  with  what  qualification  for  the  work,  and  with 
what  fairness,  we  trust  we  have  shown  in  this  pamphlet ; where- 
in we  have  also  made  such  criticism  of  Mr.  Smith’s  work  as  theii 
conduct  invited.  If  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  professional  character, 
as  well  as  his  books,  had  not  been  unscrupulously  assailed  in  a 
manner  that  was  intolerable,  we  should  have  left  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  the  disinterested  friends  of  art-education  in 
the  country,  by  whom  the  final  decision  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  books  and  systems  must  be  made,  never  doubting  that  they 
would,  in  good  time,  without  reflecting  unnecessarily  upon  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  recog- 
nize the  failure  of  one  of  its  graduates  to  prepare  a series  of 
drawing-books  adapted  to  American  public  schools. 


OUR  CLAIMS. 

For  Bartholomew’s  Primary  School  Cards  we  claim  the  fol- 
lowing peculiar  merits : — 

1 . The  exercises  arc  suited  to  the  capacities  of  primary  school  children. 

2.  The  course  is  progressive. 

3.  The  examples  are  such  as  interest  children. 

4.  The  forms  of  a great  variety  of  familiar  objects  are  given,  and  they  are  such 
as  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  easy  object  lessons. 

5.  They  lurnish  a series  of  simple  exercises  in  writing. 

G.  The  forms  of  printed  letters,  large  and  small,  are  given  as  exercises  in  drawing. 
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7.  Accompanying  these  Cards  is  a Manual  for  the  use  of  teachers,  prepared  by 
one  who  has  made  the  instruction  of  primary  school  children  the  study  of  her  life, — 
Miss  J.  H.  Stickney,  head  assistant  of  the  Boston  Normal  School. 

We  claim  for  Bartholomew’s  National  Series  of  Industrial 
Drawing-Books  the  following  peculiar  merits:  — 

1.  The  instruction  given  is  exact,  plain,  and  full. 

2.  The  course  is  thoroughly  systematic,  developing  naturally  and  easily  from 
first  principles. 

3.  The  separate  examples  are  designed  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  harmonious  pro- 
portion. 

4.  The  grouping  of  examples  is  so  arranged  that  each  page,  when  completed,  will 
present  a symmetrical  combination  of  figures,  and  a lesson  in  the  principles  of  beauty. 
This  is  a feature  no  drawing-book  should  lack. 

5.  In  all  the  elementary  examples,  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other  is  such, 
that  a line  measuring  one  part,  or  some  equal  division  of  it,  is  a measure  of  all  the 
other  parts.  By  this  means  the  eye  is  trained  to  accurate  judgment  of  distances, 
and  the  pupil  has  a standard  by  which  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  work. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  several  points  of  a figure  should  be  located  in  drawing 
the  examples  is  indicated  by  letters;  and  numerals  are  used  to  indicate  the  order  in 
which  the  lines  should  be  drawn.  This  is  not  only  an  assistance  to  the  pupil,  but  a 
great  convenience  to  teachers  of  classes  in  giving  instruction. 

7.  The  pupil’s  interest  in  the  work  is  engaged  and  retained  by  the  variety  of  the 
examples,  and  the  new  applications  of  his  acquired  knowledge  continually  suggested. 

8.  When  the  example  is  a form  of  ornament,  the  uses  to  which  it  is  suitable  are 
explained  either  in  the  Drawing-Book  or  in  the  “ Guide  ” supplied  to  teachers. 

9.  If  the  ornament  is  the  conventionalized  form  of  a natural  object,  the  natural 
form  is  given  in  all  cases  where  it  seems  desirable.  Thus  the  pupil  is  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  design.  We  know  of  no  other  drawing-books  containing  this 
feature. 

10.  The  books  themselves,  in  material,  engraving,  and  printing,  are  unrivalled. 
The  paper  — a matter  of  great  importance  — is  the  finest  made  ; its  texture,  surface, 
and  tint,  cannot  be  improved.  * In  no  other  drawing-book  that  we  have  seen  is 
there  any  thing  approaching  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  press-work. 

11.  Notwithstanding  these  superiorities,  the  cost  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
drawing-book  of  similar  pretensions  ever  offered  to  the  public,  the  retail  price  being 
twenty  cents ; the  introductory,  twelve  cents. 

12.  For  the  use  of  teachers,  the  author  has  in  preparation  a book  called  “The 
Teacher’s  Guide,”  by  the  aid  of  which  the  inexperienced  may  learn  what  to  do,  and 
how  to  secure  the  best  results  from  the  class.  This  book  will  contain  a great  variety 
of  examples  suited  for  black-board  work,  and  for  dictation  exercises,  none  of  which 
are  given  in  the  drawing-books,  t They  are  supplied  gratuitously  to  teachers  of 
schools  in  which  the  drawing-books  are  used. 

Correspondence  relating  to  “Bartholomew’s  National  System  of  Industrial  Draw- 
ing ” is  cordially  invited. 

Address  the  publishers, 

W00LW0RTH,  AINSWORTH,  & COMPANY, 

51,  52,  and  55  John  Street , New  York. 

32  liromfield  Street,  Boston. 

335  Wabash  Avenue , Chicago. 

119  South  J Fourth  Street,  _P hiladelphia. 

* The  paper  in  Mr.  Smith’s  hooks  is  simply  uncalendered  letter-paper , of  medium  quality. 

t Nine-tenths  of  the  examples  in  Mr.  Smith’s  Manual  are  identical  with  those  in 
his  drawing-books ; and  the  instruction  there  given  is,  in  most  cases,  simply  a repe- 
tition of  that  given  in  his  drawing-books. 


OSGOOD’S  CIRCULAR, 

MISREPRESENTING  MR.  BARTHOLOMEW  AND  HIS  BOOKS, 
ANSWERED. 


As  the  second  edition  of  our  circular  containing  criticisms  on 
Mr.  Smith’s  books  and  his  system  goes  to  press,  we  are  favored 
with  a copy  of  one  from  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  in  reply,  and 
we  take  great  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  it.  Copies  may 
be  had,  we  presume,  by  addressing  J.  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

In  this  document  they  wisely  refrain  from  any  allusion  to  the 
many  serious  charges  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  brought  against 
them ; and  in  no  case  do  they  show  that  a single  one  of  our  criti- 
cisms on  Mr.  Smith’s  books  or  his  system  is  unjust.  We  do  not 
propose  at  this  time  to  do  more  than  make  a hasty  review  of  their 
circular,  with  the  hope  of  directing  attention  to  it. 

A Crime  without  Excuse. 

We  see  nothing  in  Osgood’s  circular  requiring  special  notice 
until  we  reach  the  seventh  page.  Here  we  find  a series  of  garbled 
extracts  from  a report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
of  Boston,  and  from  the  report  (of  1870)  of  the  Drawing  Com- 
mittee. The  purpose  is  to  create  an  impression  that  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew’s labors  in  the  Boston  schools  were  regarded  as  a failure 
by  those  in  authority.  We  give  the  extracts  on  which  they  most 
rely : — 

“Perhaps,  of  all  the  studies  in  our  public  schools,  drawing  exhibited  the 
most  feeble  results.” 

“Nowhere  was  there  any  system,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school; 
and,  in  the  three  sections  of  the  city,  different  methods  were  in  vogue  in 
the  intermediate  and  upper  school.”  — Extracts  from  Report  of  Drawing 
Committee. 
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When  was  it  that  drawing  exhibited  such  feeble  results  ? The 
committee,  in  their  report,  say  it  was  “ when  this  committee  was 
appointed ,” — when  first  organized.  At  that  time  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew had  no  more  power  or  authority  over  the  study  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  than  had  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  and  was 
no  more  responsible  than  they  for  the  results  attending  it ; and 
this  they  well  know , as  will  shortly  appear. 

What  about  the  three  sections  of  the  city  in  which  “ different 
methods  were  in  vogue  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  school,”  for 
which  the}’  would  hold  Mr.  Bartholomew  responsible?  Roxbury 
and  Dorchester  had  just  been  annexed  to  Boston  ; and  the  study 
was  pursued  or  neglected  in  u the  three  sections  ” as  before  annexa- 
tion,— as  no  one  outside  the  School  Board  had  authority  to  direct 
otherwise. 

These  facts  are  known  to  Osgood  & Co.  They  also  know,  that, 
on  the  very  page  of  the  report  from  which  these  extracts  were 
culled,  the  committee  speak  of  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  labors  in  terms 
of  praise ; and  they  also  know  that  they  were  careful  to  state  that 
he  was  in  no  way  responsible  for  what  was  done  or  left  undone, 
either  in  the  grammar  or  primary  schools.  To  show  this,  we 
quote  from  the  report : — 

“ In  the  Girls’  High  and  Normal  School  and  Training  School,  Mr.  W.  N. 
Bartholomew,  with  Mr.  Hitchings  as  assistant,  gave  his  whole  time  very  suc- 
cessfully to  the  work.” 

Mark  the  words,  — “his  whole  time.”  He  was  engaged  in 
these  schools  every  school-hour  during  the  week.  Bear  in  mind 
also,  that  the  committee  assert  that  he  was  doing  the  work  he  icas 
employed  to  do  “very  successfully.”  Does  this  look  as  though 
the  committee  had  any  thing  but  praise  to  bestow  on  the  man 
James  R.  Osgood  & Co.  seek  to  belittle  that  they  may  thereby 
increase  their  gain  ? 

Knowing  all  this,  Osgood  & Co.  give  these  extracts,  and  with- 
hold the  facts  necessary  to  a correct  understanding  of  them.  The 
blackest  lie  that  can  be  invented  is  where  a part  of  the  truth  is 
told,  and  a part  withheld. 

Would  that  they  alone  were  guilty  of  this  great  wrong ! But 
“’tis  true,  and  pity ’tis  ’tis  true,”  Mr.  Smith  is  equalty  guilty. 
Over  and  over  again  he  has  given  these  extracts  in  his  public 
addresses,  without  a word  of  explanation  ; his  object  being  to  cast 
discredit  on  the  man  whose  labors  gave  him  his  opportunity  to 
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address  an  American  audience,  evidently  thinking  in  this  way 
to  put  an  additional  dollar  into  his  own  pocket. 

That  Mr.  Bartholomew  used  every  means  within  his  reach  to 
have  the  evils  referred  to  corrected,  is  well  known  to  these  parties  ; 
for  they  are  familiar  with  every  page  of  this  report  of  the  commit- 
tee. In  it  there  is  a communication  from  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
addressed  to  the  committee,  from  which  we  quote : — 

“ Up  to  the  present  time,  as  you  are  aware,  very  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  drawing  in  the  primary  schools.  Except  in  the  Train- 
ing School,  no  systematic  course  of  instruction  has  in  any  case  been  at- 
tempted; and,  for  the  want  of  suitable  means  as  an  aid  in  imparting  instruc- 
tion, no  such  instruction  could  have  been  given.  While  some  attention  is 
paid  to  this  study  in  most  of  the  grammar  schools,  different  systems  of 
teaching  are  adopted.  In  some  of  these  schools,  picture-making  is  all  that  is 
aimed  at;  while,  in  others,  a more  sensible  end  is  sought,  and  different 
means  are  used.  In  the  high  schools  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  system 
of  instruction.  . . . What  we  need  is,  some  well-devised  system  of  instruction 
that  shall  begin  at  the  primary  school,  and  continue  on,  without  a break, 
through  the  entire  school-course .” 

In  this  communication  he  outlined  in  brief  a course  of  study, 
which  is  now  heralded  throughout  the  country  by  Osgood  & Co., 
with  a grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  an  invention  of  Mr.  Smith. 
It  included  drawing  from  printed  examples , memory  drawing , de- 
sign, perspective , drawing  from  the  solid , geometrical  and  mechani- 
cal drawing , and  sketching  from  nature. 

He  also  advised  that  the  regular  teachers  be  trained  to  do  the 
work  of  teaching.  We  quote  : — 

“ This  study  should  be  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  by 
the  regular  teachers.  To  prepare  them  for  this  work,  I know  of  no  better 
way  than  that  suggested  in  a former  communication  from  me.” 

That  way  was  to  establish  normal  schools  for  their  instruction 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  And,  with  this  end  in  view,  he 
arranged  a programme,  and  this  programme  is  given  in  their 
report. 

With  a clear  knowledge  of  these  facts,  what  think  you  of  the 
course  pursued  by  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.?  Are  we  wrong  in 
describing  it  as  a crime  without  excuse  ? 

A Mean  Insinuation. 

In  this  connection  an  attempt  is  made  to  create  an  impression 
that  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  forced  to  resign  to  give  place  to  Mr. 
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Smith.  We  have  some  respect  for  courage,  even  though  exhibited  in 
a bad  cause  ; but  these  men  have  not  the  manliness  to  assert  for 
truth  what  they  meanly  insinuate.  When  Mr.  Bartholomew  no- 
tified the  committee  of  his  intention  to  resign  his  situation,  there 
was  not  a man  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  who  was  aware  that 
the  world  contained  a Walter  Smith.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, as  far  as  the  Drawing  Committee  are  concerned,  will  appear 
from  the  following  note  : — 


Boston,  Nov.  11,  1874. 

Woolworth,  Ainsworth , & Co. 

Gentlemen,  — When  Mr.  Bartholomew  informed  the  committee  of 
his  intention  to  resign  his  position  as  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools,  I had  no  knowledge  of  Mr.  Smith,  either  directly  or  indirectly ; and 
I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  known,  in  any  way,  by  any  member 
of  the  committee. 

Yours  truly, 

WM.  T.  BRIGHAM. 

Late  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Drawing. 


The  simple  truth  is,  that  having  taught  for  twenty  years,  Mr. 
Bartholomew  resigned  his  position,  with  no  desire  or  intention  to 
teach  again.  The  motive  of  those  who  would  create  an  impression 
to  the  contrary  is  apparent : it  is  worthy  of  them. 


Our  Old  Editions  of  ’71  and  ’72. 

On  pages  11  and  12  the}r  express  themselves  freely  as  to  the 
merits  of  our  Old  Series  of  books.  They  are  clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  not  suited  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  the  public. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  quarrel  with  them  on  this  point.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  last  }rear’s  almanac.  The  faithfulness  with  which 
they  have  studied  these  books  is  a matter  of  wonder ; the}’  know 
every  thing  there  is  in  them  ; but,  when  they  undertake  to  tell  what 
they  know,  they  — they  — well  — they  have  got  into  a had  habit. 

Having  made  themselves  familiar  with  our  Old  Series,  we  trust 
they  will  do  us  the  honor  to  examine  with  the  same  care  the  series 
now  on  the  market,  known  as  the  “ Industrial  Series.” 


Throwing  Stones  Again. 

On  page  5 we  called  attention  to  certain  aims  of  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew in  the  preparation  of  his  books.  In  their  comments  upon 
them,  our  critics  say,  — 
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“ Essential  Aims,  Nos.  6 and  7,  say  that  the  books  should  he  examples 
of  good  taste,  and  harmoniously  perfected  and  accurate.” 

“ Essential  points,  truly,”  they  add;  “ but  what  have  Mr.  Bartholomew’s 
publishers  to  say  in  regard  to  such  exercises  as  his  tin  dippers,  old  barrels, 
tubs,  wash-rooms,  country  school-houses,  ruins  of  Chicago,  etc.  ? What 
particular  taste,  and  knowledge  of  proportion,  are  these  intended  to  culti- 
vate and  develop?” 

Still  harping  upon  our  Old  Series : however,  it  reads  well,  and 
yet  we  would  suggest  the  following  as  a decided  improvement : — 

“Essential  points,  truly,  but  what  would  Mr.  Bartholomew’s 
publishers  say  in  regard  to  such  exercises  as  ” Smith’s  deformed 
Bell?  his  Lamp  without  a burner,  whose  shade  stands  in  mid- 
air without  support?  his  Milk  Pitcher,  with  its  misplaced  nose, 
its  incorrectly  drawn  handle  and  base?  his  marvellous  Tankard, 
“in  which  some  delicate  perspective  appears?”  his  Pewter 
Flagon,  which  would  not  sit  still  while  its  portrait  was  taken?  his 
Ancient  Wooden  Measure,  with  its  spiral  hoops,  its  ill-drawn  and 
misplaced  cover?  his  masterpieces  of  art,  those  Snuffers  and  tipsy 
Crockery,  in  all  of  which  he  has  bidden  defiance  to  the  laws  of 

perspective?  his  classical  Potato  and  Goose  Egg?  and  his  his- 

torical Molasses  Can,*  &c.  ? “What  particular  taste,  and  knowl- 
edge of  proportion,  are  these  intended  to  cultivate  and  develop? 

In  guessing  at  conundrums  we  yield  to  no  man ; but  we  must 

give  this  up.  It  is  too  much  for  us.  If  the  reader  will  examine 

the  two  series  of  books,  he  will  not  be  troubled  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  contains  the  choicest  selection  of  examples,  or  which 
exhibits  the  best  drawing  and  the  finest  illustration  of  good  taste. 

A Clear  Case  of  Insanity. 

See  pages  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17.  The  disastrous  results  which 
inevitably  follow  a long-continued  and  too  close  application  of  the 
mind  to  one  subject,  are  shown  on  these  pages.  Our  critics,  evi- 
dently, have  given  their  whole  mind  to  the  study  of  our  Old  Series, 
from  the  day  of  their  publication  down  to  the  present  time ; and 

* The  Potato  is  from  a design  by  Michael  Angelo.  Connoisseurs  regard  it 
as  one  of  the  choicest  subject  for  study  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  days  of  classic  art. 

The  Egg  is  by  Raphael.  It  is  conceded  to  be  his  masterpiece.  It  per- 
petuates the  memory  of  the  Goose  whose  cackling  saved  Rome. 

The  Molasses  Can  is  a very  careful  drawing  of  the  original  can  used  by 
Juliv.s  Caesar  when  lie  first  began  housekeeping. 

1* 
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now  they  can  dream  of  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  and  talk  of  noth- 
ing, blit  our  Old  Series.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  find,  amidst 
all  their  wild  talk,  that  they  occasionally  make  a sensible  remark. 
We  quote : — 

“ Essential  Aim  No.  8 says  that  ornamental  designs,  suggested  by  natural 
forms,  should  he  referred  to  their  origin,  and  the  correspondence  between 
conventional  and  natural  forms  should  be  clearly  shown.” 

“ This  is  a capital  aim,  and,  well  carried  out,  would  be  enough  to  recom- 
mend a series  of  books  deficient  in  every  other  particular.” 

Up  to  this  point  they  get  along  charmingly,  but  here  tkey  begin 
to  wander  again.  That  Old  Series  rises  up  before  their  disordered 
vision  like  a ghost ; and  they  exclaim  : — 

“ But,  after  a careful  examination,  we  have  to  report  that  we  cannot  find 
a single  such  exercise  in  any  of  the  books.” 

This  aim,  here  admitted  to  be  a capital  one , is  “ well  carried 
out  ” in  our  Industrial  Series,  and,  as  suggested  by  our  critics,  w ill 
no  doubt  do  much  “ to- recommend"  the  books.  It  is  original  with 
us  ; and  yet,  judging  from  the  past,  we  expect  the}’  will,  ere  long, 
charge  us  with  the  crime  of  “ pirating”  it  from  Smith.  Stranger 
things  than  this  have  happened  in  our  experience  with  them. 

The  insane  believe  without  a reason,  and  expect  everybody  to 
do  the  same.  They  assert  that  “ Mr.  Bartholomew’s  definitions 
of  lines,  angles,  ellipses,  ovals,  spirals,  &c.,  are  not  only  vague, 
but  oftentimes  defective  or  radically  wrong,”  and  then  ask  of  the 
reader  to  believe  it  on  the  strength  of  tlieir  hare  assertion.  This 
is  insanity  in  its  worst  form.  Why  do  they  not  imitate  our  exam- 
ple, and  furnish  copious  illustrations?  This  is  not  a difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer. 

“A  Tempest  in  a Tea-pot.” 

They  at  last  discover  that  we  are  publishing  a series  of  books 
known  as  the  “ Industrial  Series  ; ” and  they  are  anxious  to  know 
by  what  authority  we  presume  to  do  it ! Hear  them  : “We  have 
repeatedly  asked  for  an  explanation  of  such  a remarkable  circum- 
stance,” and  they  are  astonished  that  they  get  no  reply. 

Doubts  are  expressed,  on  page  19,  of  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  ability  to 
give  instruction  in  this  branch  of  the  study.  In  their  anxiety  to 
guard  the  public  against  imposition,  they  lose  their  modesty , and 
demand  that  he  shall  show  his  “ credentials.”  We  comply  with  this 
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modest  request  by  presenting  them  with  a set  of  his  books.  The 
best  credentials  that  a man  can  offer  is  his  work.  Letters  from 
interested  friends , however  distinguished,  or  a shower  of  diplomas 
from  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  of  little  account  to  the  author 
of  a series  of  drawing-books,  if  the  examples  are  ill  drawn  and 
badly  arranged. 

Adroit  Maneuvering. 

Criticise  Mr.  Smith’s  books,  expose  their  glaring  defects,  and 
Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.,  to  divert  attention,  at  once  trot  out  Mr. 
Smith,  and  pronounce  a fulsome  eulogy  on  him.  Pages  19  and  20 
furnish  an  illustration  of  this  sort  of  tactics.  We  are  here  in- 
formed how  it  came  to  pass  that  this  western  world  came  to  be 
favored  with  so  great  a light.  According  to  the  account,  Old 
England  has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss.  British  art  is  likely  to 
decline.  When  Mr.  Smith  left  the  land  of  his  birth,  there  was  a 
void  there,  — the  ablest  teacher,  or,  in  the  language  of  Osgood  & 
Co.,  “ the  most  competent  man  in  England  ” had  left  for  the  wilds  of 
America  to  engage  in  missionary  work.  Possibly  Mr.  Smith  ma}T 
be  a little  flattered  in  the  portrait  drawn  by  his  publishers  ; still  the 
public,  no  doubt,  will  not  stop  to  discuss  this  point  with  them, 
provided  they  can  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  a matter  of 
no  consequence  what  an  author’s  books  amount  to,  if  he  is  all  right. 

An  Omission  Supplied. 

On  page  22  we  have  a few  items  in  the  hisfany  of  the  con- 
ception and  birth  of  the  Smith  books.  To  make  the  history  more 
complete,  we  furnish  an  additional  item.  Before  undertaking  their 
preparation,  Mr.  Bartholomew  was  invited  by  Mr.  Smith  to  join  him 
in  the  work.  This  offer  was  declined.  Soon  after  the  books  came 
out,  an  effort  was  made  to  introduce  them  into  the  public  schools 
of  Detroit.  It  occurred  to  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  at  this  time, 
that  it  would  help  their  cause  along  if  it  was  understood  by  the 
School  Board  that  Mr.  Bartholomew  had  had  the  audacity  to  pro- 
pose a partnership  with  Mr.  Smith  in  the  preparation  of  these 
books,  and  that  his  offer  was  not  entertained  for  a moment.  This 
brilliant  idea  was  no  sooner  conceived  than  executed.  A letter, 
signed  by  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  containing  this  valuable  piece 
of  information,  was  at  once  despatched  to  a member  of  the  Board 
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of  Education.  We  quote  from  the  original  letter  in  our  posses- 
sion, with  the  authority  of  its  owner  to  publish  : — 

“The  shortcomings  of  the  Bartholomew  system  is  as  well  known  to  its 
author  as  to  any  one  else;  and  no  sooner  had  Prof.  Smith  begun  his  work 
of  instruction  in  this  State,  than  Mr.  Bartholomew  proposed  to  him  to  join 
their  forces,  and  to  change  his,  Bartholomew’s,  books  to  Mr.  Smith’s  method. 
This  alliance  was,  of  course,  refused.” 

The  omission  of  this  trifling  item  in  the  history  of  these  books 
was  doubtless  an  oversight.  We  shall  expect  to  see  it  in  the  next 
edition. 

A Whopper ! ! ! 

On  page  23  it  is  said,  that  “ they  (W.,  A.,  & Co.)  take  a great 
deal  of  pains  to  assure  the  people  that  Professor  Smith  is  a 
humbug  ” It  is  doubtless  true  that  many  people  regard  Mr. 
Smith  in  this  light ; and  the  number  is  on  the  increase,  particu- 
larly in  Massachusetts,  but  more  particularly  in  Boston,  where 
he  and  his  works  are  best  known.  It  was  only  last  week  that  a 
prominent  member  of  the  School  Board,  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  his  system  at  one  of  their  meetings,  declared  it  to  be  “a 
stupendous  fraud!”  and  we  know  that  many  a member  present 
breathed  a silent  Amen ! It  is  true  that  we  have  called  public 
attention  to  some  facts,  which  go  to  show  that  Mr.  Smith  is  not 
all  he  pretends  to  be  ; but  we  never  call  names.  It  isn’t  pretty. 

Too  Big  a Dose  for  one  Swallow. 

On  page  25  they  quote  from  us  as  follows  : — 

“In  representing  a circle  seen  obliquely,  the  half  most  distant  should 
be  made  a little  smaller  than  the  half  nearer  the  observer,  for  the  reason 
that  objects  appear  to  diminish  in  size  as  they  are  removed  from  the  ob- 
server.” 

This  is  followed  by  a ver}7  remarkable  statement.  “ Professor 
Smith,”  they  say,  “ has  before  his  classes  again  and  again  shown 
the  falsity  of  this  instruction.”  That  is  to  say,  the  Professor  has 
again  and  again  shown  that  the  most  distant  half  of  a circle, 
viewed  obliquel}7,  does  not  appear  any  smaller  than  the  half  nearer 
the  observer.  Tell  us  that  the  Professor  has  over  and  over  again 
proved  that  the  cow,  in  “ Hey  diddle  diddle!  ” actually  jumped 
over  the  moon,  and  we  will  believe  it ; but  this  is,  we  submit,  too 
big  a dose  for  one  swallow. 
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In  our  former  circular  we  gave  facts  showing  the  44  Professor’s  ” 
weakness  on  the  subject  of  perspective ; and  let  us  return  our 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  for  the  evidence  here  furnished, 
making  the  case  still  more  clear. 

On  their  Dignity. 

On  pages  25  and  26  the  statements  made  occupy  so  much  space 
that  they  have,  unfortunately,  no  room  for  the  evidence  required 
to  give  them  the  slightest  value.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  statements,  and  those  of  the  44  Profes- 
sor,” are  not  to  be  questioned. 

This  is  the  way  they  put  it : — 

“ The  simple  question  is,  Whether  their  new  theories  shall  be  accepted  as 
a sound  basis  of  public  instruction ; or  whether  the  public  will  not  regard 
duly  accredited  authority  in  the  matter  of  drawing,  accompanied  by 
practical  results,  as  of  more  weight  than  their  tentative  experiments.” 

44  Duly  accredited  authority .”  Awhile  ago  it  was  4 4 the  duly 

APPOINTED  AND  PROFESSIONAL  REFEREE  OF  THE  CITY  AND  STATE.” 

What  next? 

Well,  the  simple  question  is,  Will  the  public,  or  will  it  not, 
open  its  mouth,  shut  its  eyes,  and  swallow,  without  winking,  any 
thing  and  every  thing  the  44 Professor ” puts  into  it?  You  hear  the 
question,  gentlemen.  We  pause  for  a reply. 

Osgood  & Go.  on  the  Defence. 

In  a former  circular  the}7  charged  us  with  44  piracy.”  In  reply, 
we  proved  our  innocence  and  tlieir  guilt ; and  this  is  what  they 
have  to  say  about  it  (see  page  24)  : — 

“ They  very  well  know  that  there  is  not  one  important  feature  in  the 
teaching  of  drawing  that  Prof.  Smith  has  taken  from  them.  We  chal- 
lenge THEM  TO  SHOW  THAT  HE  HAS  TAKEN  ONE.” 

Having  done  this  work  thoroughly  once,  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessar}^  to  do  it  again.  We  commend  to  their  notice  pages  8,  9, 
and  10  of  our  last  circular.  Having  floored  our  opponents,  we  have 
not  the  heart  to  kick  them  while  in  that  position,  even  though 
they  dare  us  to  do  it. 

Loud  Talk. 

It  is  the  wounded  bird  that  flutters.  Hear  them : — 
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“They  charge  Prof.  Smith  wiih  inaccurate  drawing  of  a cream-ewer, 
an  acorn,  a cup,  an  ancient  wooden  measure,  a silver  tankard,  a pewter 
flagon,  and  a cup  and  saucer.” 

“We  pronounce  their  representations  of  the  cream-ewer,  the  wooden 
measure,  and  the  cup  and  saucer  as  DELIBERATE  AND  INTEN- 
TIONAL FA  LIS  0 FIG  ATI  O NS.” 

Observe  that  this  is  an  indirect  admission  that  all  we  have  said 
and  shown  about  that  acorn , cup,  silver  tankard,  and  pewter 
flagon  is  true.  So  far,  so  good.  This  will  do  to  start  with.  Let 
us  hope  they  will  make  a clean  breast  of  it  next  time. 

That  “Cream-ewer.” 

In  support  of  their  charge  of  “ deliberate  and  intentional  falsi- 
fication,”  two  cuts  are  given  on  page  27.  Under  one  we  read, 
“Prof.  Smith’s  Drawing;”  and  under  the  other,  “Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew’s Misrepresentation.”  In  referring  to  these  drawings 
they  say : — 

“ We  insert  the  original  cut,  and  also  their  copy ; and,  if  the  two  be  care- 
fully compared,  their  representation  will  be  seen  to  be  radically  false.” 

“ They  attempt  to  make  out  that  the  spout  is  not  opposite  the  handle. 
Notice  that  they  have  entirely  changed  the  character  of  the  ellipses,  particu- 
larly the  upper  one ; and  observe  that,  after  getting  the  centre  of  the  open- 
ing, their  test-line  from  the  handle  to  the  spout  is  not  drawn  through  it.” 

This  is  all  they  have  to  say  on  this  subject.  Is  there  any  thing 
in  this  statement  which  goes  to  show  that  the  spout  in  Prof. 
Smith’s  drawing  is  opposite  the  handle?  — any  thing  to  show  that 
the  figure  representing  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  which  should  be  an 
ellipse,  is  not  shaped  like  a cucumber-seed?  — any  thing  to  show 
that  the  handle  is  not  incorrectly  drawn  ? These  were  our  charges  ; 
and,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  them 
groundless. 

But  we  are  not  so  desirous  of  dismissing  this  subject  as  are  our 
calumniators.  We  are  charged  with  “ deliberate  and  intentional 
falsification .”  They  assert  that  we  have  “ entirely  changed  the 
character  of  the  ellipses,  particularly  the  upper  one.”  To  this 
charge  we  plead  not  guilty  ; and  the  evidence  of  our  innocence  will 
be  apparent  if  a tracing  of  “Prof.  Smith’s  Drawing”  be  laid 
on  “ Mr.  Bartholomew’s  Misrepresentation.”  The  elliptical 
forms  in  the  two  cuts  do  not  vary  a hair's  breadth.  We  thank 
them  for  furnishing  the  reader  with  the  means  of  detecting  their 
shallow  attempt  at  deception. 
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Again  they  say,  with  great  show  of  honesty,  “ We  insert  the 
original  cut”  What  is  the  fact?  The  cut  they  give  is  not  the 
original  cut.  Let  them  deny  this,  and  we  will  prove  it  by  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  There  is,  however,  no  essential  difference 
between  the  one  given  and  the  original.  They  are  as  near  alike 
as  two  peas  in  a pod.  Deception  promised  no  gain.  Their  state- 
ment simpl}r  shows  the  omnipotent  power  of  habit. 

“For  ways  that  are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  ” [has  ceased  to  be]  11  peculiar.” 


That  “Acorn.” 

In  their  talk  about  the  acorn,  on  page  27,  it  is  amusing  to  see 
what  dwarfs  they  make  of  themselves  in  their  vain  attempt  to 
account  for  admitted  error.  An  army  of  such  men  could  march 
through  a common-sized  knot-hole  and  not  break  ranks.  But  they 
fail  to  find  the  knot-hole  to  march  through.  We  quote  : — 

“In  regard  to  the  acorn,  which  we  insert,  we  admit  there  is  a defect  in 
the  lines  as  they  stand.  The  line  of  the  inner  curve  has  been  slightly  flat- 
tened on  the  left,  either  in  the  printing  or  in  the  electrotyping.” 

A fly,  after  butting  its  head  against  a window-pane,  and  then 
buzzing  away  in  the  hope  of  working  out  somehow , is  a very  cor- 
rect illustration  of  what  these  men  are  about.  To  escape,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  show  by  what  hocus-pocus  the  electrotyper  pro- 
duced an  electrotype  radically  unlike  the  cut  from  which  the  plate 
was  taken ; or,  if  the  electrotype  is  assumed  to  be  perfect  and  the 
printer  is  made  the  scapegoat,  let  them  tell  us  how  he  managed  to 
print  the  arc  of  a circle  from  a line  in  the  electrotype  having  the 
curve  of  an  ellipse.  This  done,  it  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
them  account  for  the  four  errors  in  this  simple  drawing,  composed 
of  just  five  lines,  which  they  have  forgotten  (?)  to  notice. 

That  “Silver  Tankard”  and  “Pewter  Flagon.” 

Having  confessed  a trifling  fault  in  the  outline  of  the  Acorn, 
throwing  the  blame  on  the  printer  and  electrotyper,  and  leaving  it 
with  them  to  fight  it  out,  they  feel  it  a duty  to  say  a little  some- 
thing, in  the  way  of  explanation,  about  those  fearful  specimens  of 
deformity,  the  Silver  Tankard  and  Pewter  Flagon ; and  here  is 
what  they  offer : — 
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“ The  two  exercises  of  the  Silver  Tankard  and  the  Pewter  Flagon  were 
engraved  from  photographic  copies [Please  remember  this]  “and  not  from 
Prof.  Smith’s  drawings  ; and  he  condemned  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared.” 

From  this  statement  it  would  seem  that  the  camera , for  accu- 
racy, is  a long  way  behind  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Smith.  Important, 
if  true.  The  common  opinion  has  been  that  this  instrument,  for 
correctness,  where  the  object  is  small,  is  hard  to  beat ; but  now 
that  this  idea  has  been  exploded,  the  value  of  the  44  recent  importa- 
tion ” will  be  appreciated  as  never  before.  Our  onty  regret  is  that 
this  information  has  completely  annihilated  the  little  faith  we  had, 
and  that  wasn’t  much,  in  Osgood’s  patent,  the  famous  heliotj^pe 
process.  We  wouldn’t  give  a fig  for  it  now,  as  the  accuracy  of  the 
work  depends  upon  the  camera. 

Mr.  Smith  44  condemned  them  as  soon  as  they  appeared;  ” and  so 
fearfully  wretched  were  they  in  his  estimation  ( ?)  that  he  calls 
particular  attention  to  the  delicacy  of  the  perspective  in  these  iden- 
tical drawings.  In  speaking  of  the  Tankard,  he  sa}’s,  44  The  han- 
dle, in  which  some  delicate  perspective  occurs , must  be  drawn  with 
considerable  care.”  Somehow  Osgood’s  statements  do  not  seem 
to  tally  wdth  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks.  Something  evidently  is  out  of 
joint. 

44  The  Silver  Tankard  and  the  Pewter  Flagon  were  engraved 
from  photographic  copies,  and  not  from  Prof.  Smiths  drawings.” 
Will  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  please  inform  us  if  it  is  true  that  the 
camera  always  represents  objects  as  increasing  in  size  as  they  are 
removed  in  the  distance,  as  shown,  for  example,  in  the  handles 
of  the  Tankard  and  Flagon  ? Whether  the  camera  alicays  pictui  es 
both  the  upper  side  and  under  side  of  objects,  as  in  the  thumb- 
piece  of  the  handle  ? Whether  it  always  represents  a circle,  when 
taken  obliquely,  as  having  two  angles  in  its  outline,  as  in  the  cuts 
of  both  Tankard  and  Flagon?  And  finally,  whether  it  always 
represents  two  objects  as  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  same 
time ? Light  on  this  subject  will  ease  our  mind  immensely.  At 
present  we  are  in  doubt  (?)  as  to  the  absolute  truth  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 44  The  Silver  Tankard  and  the  Pewter  Flagon 
were  engraved  from  photographic  copies,  and  not  from  Prof. 
Smiths  drawings ; and  he  condemned  them  m.s  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared.” 
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That  “Ancient  Wooden  Measure.” 

The  evidence  to  convict  us  of  4 4 deliberate  and  intentional  falsifi- 
cation ” in  our  copy  of  this  piece  of  ancient  wooden  ware,  is  to  be 
found  on  page  27.  We  give  it  in  full,  line  for  line,  word  for  word, 
and  dot  for  dot. 

“ In  regard  to  the  Wooden  Measure,  the  ellipses  in  the  top  will  not  bear 
any  such  construction  as  they  put  upon  them,  while  in  the  drawing  of  the 
second  hoop  around  the  body  they  deliberately  force  the  ellipse  out  of  its 
character  by  assuming  one  of  the  upright  lines  to  be  the  vertical  axis,  when 
it  is  not.” 

It  is  asserted  here  that  the  ellipses  at  the  top  will  not  bear  any 
such  construction  as  we  put  upon  them  ; but  do  they  prove  it  ? If 
they  could  they  are  not  the  men  to  neglect  the  opportunity. 

They  say  that  in  our  drawing  of  the  second  hoop  we  have  delib- 
erately forced  the  ellipse  out  of  its  character.  We  don’t  know 
what  forcing  an  ellipse  out  of  its  character  is,  but  suppose  it  is 
something  dreadful , and  they  say  we  did  it,  what  ever  it  is,  by 
assuming  one  of  the  upright  lines  to  be  the  vertical  axis , when  it 
is  not.  We  have  always  supposed  a vertical  line  to  be  upright , but 
from  this  statement  we  conclude  that  the  vertical  axis  of  this  par- 
ticular hoop  is  kind  o’  slanting. 

If  the  reader  has  sufficient  interest  in  this  44  Ancient  Wooden 
Measure  ” to  lead  him  to  make  a careful  tracing  of  our  copy,  he 
will  find,  on  applying  it  to  thie  original,  that  we  have  been  faithful 
in  every  particular.  If  that  hoop  is  forced  out  of  its  character, 
Smith  is  the  guilty  party. 

That  “ Cup  and  Saucer.” 

Our  copy  of  this  tipsy  piece  of  English  crockery-ware  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  “a  deliberate  and  intentional  falsification .”  They 
say  the}7  have  made  a 44  careful  tracing  ” of  the  example  as  it  ap- 
pears in  Prof.  Smith’s  English  book,  and,  comparing  it  with  our 
copy,  they  find  44  it  varies  more  than  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  some 
of  the  curves.”  Why  do  they  not  furnish  a cut  showing  the  44  de- 
liberate and  intentional  falsification?  ” It  is  a very  simple  matter. 
Let  it  be  done ; and,  if  it  proves  their  statement  true,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  pay  the  bill. 

When  shall  we  see  that  cut? 
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Artful  Dodgers. 

Thus  far  they  have  made  a show  of  defence ; but  they  have  now 
reached  a point  where  the  cry  of  4 4 deliberate  and  intentional  falsi- 
fication ” will  not  work.  Our  exposure  of  the  shallowness  of  their 
claim  to  any  thing  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  systematic 
arrangement , cannot  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  To  ignore  it  al- 
together is  to  admit  it.  Something  must  be  done,  and  they  are 
equal  to  the  occasion.  They  advance  to  the  contest  with  the 
bravery  of  heroes  ; they  dodge  the  issue  with  the  cowardice  of  — of 
— Will  the  reader  be  kind  enough  to  supply  the  word.  It  don’t 
look  well  in  print. 

The  advance  : 44  Grand  flourish  of  trumpets .” 

44  Fourth  Specification.  — Want  of  Systematic  Arrangement 

“PROFESSOR  SMITH  IS  CHARGED  WITH  NOT 
HAVING  ARRANGED  A PROPERLY  GRAD- 
UATED COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION”!!! 

The  retreat : Tune, 44  Put  me  in  my  little  bed'1 

“ We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  a defence  of  the  arrangement 
of  his  system,  in  answer  to  any  criticism  the  Bartholomew  people  may 
make  against  it.” 

“ The  king  of  France,  with  forty  thousand  men, 

Went  up  a hill,  and  so  came  down  again.” 

From  the  way  this  issue  is  met  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  furnish  any  additional  evidence  to  show  that 
the  44  Professor”  has  not  arranged  a properly  graduated  course  of 
instruction. 

Unparalleled  Generosity. 

On  page  29  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  shoulder  the  entire  respon- 
sibility of  all  errors  found  in  Mr.  Smith’s  books.  We  feel  like 
taking  off  our  hats  as  we  read  their  address  to  the  public.  It  runs 
thus : — - 

“ Now,  it  is  noticeable  that  all  these  errors  (even  granting  they  are  errors), 
which  they  attempt  to  find  in  our  books,  are  simply  errors  of  detail,  or  errors 
in  execution,  for  which  we,  as  publishers,  assume  the  whole  responsibility 

Notice  the  evasion,— inaccurate  definitions,  examples  of  which 
were  given  in  our  former  circular,  and  an  utter  lack  of  sj’stematic 
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arrangement,  which  was  there  shown,  and  which  they  do  not  attempt 
to  disapprove,  are  neither  “ errors  of  detail,  or  errors  in  execu- 
tion ” But,  to  continue  — 

“They  do  not  establish  a single  wrong  feature  in  the  principles  of 
working.’’ 

What  did  Smith  prove  over  and  over  again  to  his  classes  ? 

“ And  their  criticism  is  of  about  as  much  force  as  saying  that  an  author 
does  not  know  how  to  write,  simply  because  typographical  errors  are  found 
in  his  books.” 

Happy  conclusion. 

Suppose  they  are  willing  to  shoulder  all  “ errors  in  detail,  and 
errors  in  execution,* * does  that  make  the  inaccurate  drawings,  with 
which  the  books  abound,  accurate  ? Does  that  make  their  unsys- 
tematic arrangement  systematic  ? Does  that  make  the  errors 
taught  by  Smith  truths  ? What  matters  it  whether  Smith  or 
Osgood  is  the  responsible  party?  Does  the  shifting  of  respon- 
sibility7'  from  one  to  the  other  affect  the  merits  of  the  books  ? These 
are  the  points  to  be  considered ; but  not  one  of  them  is  the  point 
Osgood  would  make.  His  object  is  to  shield  the  work  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  hands  from  criticism.  He  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
all  the  bulls  and  blunders  in  his  American  books  ; and  for  those 
found  in  his  English  work,  he  shamefully  casts  the  responsibility 
on  some  unknown  lithographer ; and  the  graduate  of  South  Ken- 
sington is  silent.  It  is  very  kind  in  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.,  but 
the  shield  is  u too  thin.” 

“Troubles  never  come  singly.” 

Mr.  Smith  is  a very  unfortunate  man.  Wherever  he  goes 
trouble  follows  him.  Through  the  incapacity  of  an  English 
lithographer  his  English  books  prove  a failure,  and  he  suppresses 
“ nearly  the  whole  edition  as  soon  as  published.”  Nothing  daunted, 
courageous  still,  he  bends  himself  once  more  to  the  task.  He  finds 
an  American  publisher ; but  the  same  gloomy  fate  follows  him. 
His  carefully  executed  drawings  are  ruined  — hopelessly  ruined 
— by  American  cameras  ; or,  if  he  succeeds  in  securing  accuracy  in 
the  cut,  it  is  barbarously  distorted  by  the  electrotyper  or  the 
printer  ; or,  as  his  publishers  assert,  the  blocks  on  which  the  u Pro- 
fessor” makes  his  beautiful  drawings,  “ shrink  arid  swell  before 
electrotyping  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  alter  the  character  of  the  deli - 
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cate  lines  and  curves , as  in  the  instance  of  the  acorn."  Few  men 
are  called  to  face  such  an  accumulation  of  difficulties ; and  when 
James  R.  Osgood  & Co.  come  to  the  rescue,  and  assume  “ the  sole 
responsibility ,”  how  it  must  cheer  the  heart  of  the  graduate  of 
South  Kensington, who  has  five  — or  seven  — diplomas.  Which  is  it  ? 

By  the  way,  the  contortions  noticed  in  the  drawing  of  this  remark- 
able Acorn  were  first  attributed  to  the  bungling  printer  or  electro- 
typer ; but  now  it  is  explained  by  the  swelling,  or  shrinking,  or 
warping,  or  twisting  of  the  woodcut.  Who,  or  what,  catches 
it  next? 

We  would  here  call  attention  to  a very  remarkable  fact,  and  one 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  scientific  men.  It  is  this : We 
use  wood  in  all  respects  like  that  used  by  Osgood  ; the  same  en- 
gravers cut  the  drawings  ; the  same  electrotypers  make  the  plates  ; 
the  same  printers  do  the  printing  ; and  yet  the  result  is  good  and 
accurate  work  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  it  is  so  distorted  as 
to  make  it  an  example  of  deformity  instead  of  beauty.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  possible  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  drawings  in 
our  favor  ; and  }ret  how  shall  the  difference  be  accounted  for  ? 

To  the  one  who  will  first  solve  this  riddle,  we  offer  the  following 
prize : — A superb  heliotype  copy  of  any  one  of  the  following 
subjects : — 

Smith’s  “Acorn.” 

A lovely  work  of  modern  art. 

Smith’s  “Cream  Ewer.” 

Interesting  as  having  been  given  by  the  Professor  as  an  u Ex- 
amination Exercise"  to  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of 
Boston. 

Smith’s  “Ancient  Wooden  Measure.” 

A fine  specimen  of  historical  art . 

Smith’s  “Silver  Tankard.” 

“ In  which  some  delicate  perspective  occurs.”  Very  choice. 
Smith’s  “Pewter  Flagon.” 

As  described  by  Mr.  Smith,  “ A form  which  every  German  loves 
so  well.”  See  text  accompanying  the  plate. 

Smith’s  Tipsy  “Cup  and  Saucer.” 

A famous  piece  of  English  crockery.  Date  unknown.  A 
master-piece  of  art. 
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And  lastly,  but  not  least,  a full  set  of  Smith's  American  Draw - 
mg  Boohs.  To  be  appreciated,  these  books  must  be  critically  ex- 
amined. As  an  aid  in  this  work  we  furnish  gratuitously  a copy  of 
our  late  circular,  entitled : 

BARTHOLOMEW’S  DRAWING  - BOOKS  : 

A 

STATEMENT 


OF  THE 

MERITS  WHICH  ENTITLE  THEM  TO  PREFERENCE 
FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION, 

WITH 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  RIVAL  PRETENSIONS  OF 
THE  BOOKS  OF  WALTER  SMITH. 

Copies  of  the  above  circular  may  be  had  by  addressing  Wool- 
worth,  Ainsworth,  & Co.,  New  York  City ; or,  A.  S.  Manson,  32 
Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  ; J.  J.  Dinsmore,  Chicago,  111. 

“Murder  will  Out.” 

Page  28  contains  some  very  interesting  statements.  We  quote  : — 

“ It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  make  reply  to  their  criticisms  on  Prof. 
Smith’s  English  books,  seeing  that  these  books  were  prepared  for  a method 
of  teaching  very  different  from  what  exists  in  this  country.” 

Pray  what  sort  of  a method  can  it  be  that  requires  the  grossest 
violation  of  the  principles  of  perspective  in  almost  every  example. 
We  are  curious  to  know.  We  quote  farther:  — 

“We  will  state,  however,  in  regard  to  these  English  copies,  that,  at  best, 
they  are  but  poor  lithographic  copies  of  Prof.  Smith's  drawings  (mark  the 
words,  ‘copies  of  Prof.  Smith's  DRAWINGS,’)  drawn  on  stone  by  a 
lithographer,  and  so  poorly  done  that  Prof.  Smith  suppressed  nearly  the 
whole  edition  as  soon  as  published.” 

There  is  a fund  of  valuable  information  in  this  paragraph,  when 
coupled  with  some  of  the  statements  which  precede  it. 

Will  Messrs.  Osgood  & Co.  please  to  take  the  stand ; we  have  a 
few  questions  to  ask? 

2* 
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You  say,  on  the  28th  page  of  your  circular,  that  the  examples  in 
these  English  books  were  drawn  on  stone  b}^  a lithographer,  from 
“Prof.  Smith’s  DRAWINGS,”  and  in  the  very  next  paragraph 
you  say,  that  the  Pewter  Flagon  was  engraved  from  a PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC COPY,  and  not  from  Prof.  Smith’s  drawing.  Now, 
this  Pewter  Flagon  is  the  51st  example  in  these  English  hooks. 
Both  of  these  statements  cannot  he  true.  Which  of  the  two  is  a 
whopper  ? 

On  the  title-page  of  these  books  we  are  informed  that  the}7  are 
for  sale  by  Walter  Smith.  Now,  if  the  “Professor”  thought  so 
meanly  of  them  as  to  suppress  nearly  the  whole  of  the  edition 
as  soon  as  it  appeared,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  he 
is  so  very  anxious  to  find  a market  for  them  as  to  peddle  them  out 
himself  ? 

Again,  in  one  of  your  circulars,  you  say  that  Mr.  Smith  was 
‘ 1 universally  known  in  England  as  the  author  and  designer  of 

the  MOST  GENERALLY  USED  TEXT-BOOKS  ON  DRAWING,” 

and  now  you  assert  that  he  suppressed  the  books  as  soon  as  pub - 
lislied.  Which  one  of  these  statements  is  true  9 

Are  these  statements  4 ‘ deliberate  and  intentional  falsifications  ? ’ ’ 
We  shall  look  for  an  answer  to  these  interrogatories,  in  your 
next  circular. 


A Valuable  Suggestion ; no  Compensation  Expected. 

In  the  many  circulars  issued  by  Osgood  & Co.,  time,  paper,  ink, 
but,  luckily,  no  brains , are  wasted,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  show 
that  Mr.  Bartholomew,  previous  to  Mr.  Smith’s  arrival,  repre- 
sented circles  seen  obliquely  by  forms  materially  unlike  the  ellipse. 
This  effort  is  repeated  in  their  last  circular,  and  we  notice  it  for 
reasons  which  will  appear. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  their  attempt  to  convict  us  of 
“ deliberate  and  intentional  falsification  ” of  the  elliptical  forms  in 
our  copy  of  Mr.  Smith’s  “ Cream  Ewer,”  they  betrayed  one  of 
two  things  : either  a purpose  to  deceive , or  — or  what  ? and  they  do 
the  same  in  this  effort  to  show  that  the  forms  in  our  examples,  rep- 
resenting circles  seen  obliquely,  are  not  ellipses.  We  give  on  page 
19  the  cuts  selected  from  our  books  to  support  their  statements. 
Their  copies  of  these  cuts  we  acknowledge  to  be  fair  copies,  and 
from  their  accuracy,  we  judge  that  the  camera  was  not  used  in  this 
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case.  Apply  any  test  to  these  drawings,  and  our  critics  are  con- 
victed of  pitiable  blindness , or  of  something  worse. 


E 


When  they  succeed  in  showing  Mr.  Bartholomew’s  ignorance  in 
this  way,  they  have  only  to  give  their  attention  to  the  invention  of 
perpetual  motion , to  render  the  name  of  Osgood  & Co.  immortal. 

Hard  to  Satisfy. 

On  page  31,  they  do  not  propose  to  let  us  escape  the  real  issue. 
Well,  what  is  the  real  issue  this  time?  We  quote  : — 

“ They  are  not  simply  modifying  or  improving  their  old  books,  as  they 
would  fain  have  people  believe ; but  they  are  making  a complete  revolution 
in  their  system , and  in  their  methods  of  instruction .” 

From  the  poor  opinion  these  people  have  of  our  Old  Series,  and 
from  their  disinterested  efforts  to  promote  the  spread  of  “ sound 
instruction ,”  one  would  suppose  this  discovery  would  be  to  them  a 
source  of  unspeakable  delight , instead  of  grief. 

Again  they  say  : — 

“We  charge  upon  them,  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  this  on  account  of 
what  Prof.  Smith  has  done  in  Boston.” 

These  men  are  hard  to  suit : they  grumble  at  our  Old  Series ; 
and  we  prepare  a New  Series,  in  which,  they  say,  we  make  “ a com- 
plete revolution  in  our  system  and  methods  of  instruction  ; ’ ’ and 
that  don’t  suit  them;  and  we  do  it,  because  we  are  “ compelled ” 
to  do  it ; and  that  don’t  suit  them.  Verily,  these  men  are  confirmed 
grumblers. 

We  quote  further : — 

“We  show,  further,  that  their  new  books  are  an  evident  and  intentional 
imitation  of  those  of  Prof.  Smith.” 
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This  charge  was  met  and  answered  in  our  late  circular,  and  we 
do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  again. 

Since  both  are  on  the  same  branch  of  study,  there  must  neces- 
sarily be  some  likeness  between  them.  Sargent’s  and  Hillard’s 
Readers,  Warren’s  and  Guyot’s  works  on  Geography,  are  all  sim- 
ilar in  many  respects ; but  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that 
one  author  copied  the  other  ; and  neither  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  we 
have  copied  Smith  because  some  numbers  of  our  series  treat  upon 
ornament.  To  set  up  a claim  to  the  exclusive  right  to  prepare  a 
scries  of  books  on  this  subject,  and  to  stigmatize  all  who  do  so  as 
imitators  of  Mr.  Smith,  requires  an  amount  of  impudence  and  as- 
surance absolutely  nauseating. 

A False  Charge  Disposed  of. 

We  are  accused  of  making  a personal  attack  on  Mr.  Smith.  If 
this  charge  were  true , we  should  not  be  without  excuse.  But  is  it 
true?  The  first  circular  issued  in  this  controversy  was  published 
by  Osgood  & Co.  It  contained  a letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  filled  with 
misstatements  and  gross  personal  abuse  of  Mr.  Bartholomew  ; and 
he  has,  with  British  arrogance,  as  opportunity  offered,  followed  up 
this  line  of  action,  an  instance  of  which  is  given  in  this  circular. 
We  have  others  in  reserve. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  call  public  attention  to  the  glaring 
defects  in  Mr.  Smith’s  drawings,  then  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  show  the  utter  want  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement in  his  books  and  cards,  then  we  must  plead  guilty  to 
the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  show  that  his  books  are  examples  of 
bad  taste , then  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  point  out  inaccuracies  in  his  defini- 
tions and  carelessness  in  the  use  of  language  (as  for  example, 
“ rounder,”  “ roundest,”  see  Book  2,  Exercise  54),  then  we  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  show  that  he  has  appropriated  some  of 
the  most  valuable  features  found  in  his  books  from  our  oivn , then 
we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  assert  that  the  charge  brought  against 
us,  of  copying  him  in  our  u Industrial  Series,”  is  simply  a “ trick” 
then  we  must  plead  guilty  of  the  charge. 
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If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  make  a plain  statement  of  facts , touch- 
ing his  claims  as  an  artist,  then  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  assert  that  his  system  does  not  meet  the 
approbation  of  a large  minority  of  the  School  Committee  of  Bos- 
ton, then  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  assert  that  if  he  held  his  position  by 
the  votes  of  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston,  he  would 
not  hold  it  long,  then  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  show  that  his  system  does  not  work  in 
the  Boston  Schools  as  represented  by  his  publishers,  then  we  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  % 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  show  that  the  drawings,  called  “ origi- 
nal designs”  and  “ drawings  from  the  solid,”  made  by  the  pupils 
of  the  high,  grammar,  and  primary  schools,  that  were  exhibited 
at  the  late  public  exhibition,  were  not  just  what  they  professed  to 
be,  then  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  call  attention  to  the  silly,  foolish, 
ridiculous  assumption  of  Osgood  & Co.,  that  no  one  should  under- 
take the  task  of  preparing  a course  of  instruction  in  Drawing  for 
American  Schools  who  cannot  show  a diploma  from  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  or  some  similar  institution,  then  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  claim  that  Mr.  Smith  should  be  judged 
b}r  his  works  and  not  by  his  pretensions,  or  the  statements  of  his 
publishers,  or  by  letters  of  commendation  from  personal  friends, 
or  by  any  diploma  he  may  have  to  show,  then  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  his  hav- 
ing once  taught  a drawing-school  at  Leeds,  England,  does  not 
wholly,  completely,  and  entirely  compensate  for  all  the  errors  we  have 
pointed  out,  or  which  may  be  pointed  out  in  his  books  and  in  his 
system,  then  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

If  it  is  personal  abuse  to  do  any  one,  or  all  of  these  things,  then 
are  we  guilty  indeed,  and,  as  a matter  of  course,  must  abide  the 
awful  consequences  that  follow  such  a course  of  action. 

The  Illustrated  Reports  of  the  Drawing  Committee. 

Within  the  past  two  years  two  illustrated  reports  have  been  is- 
sued. The  illustrations  are  heliotype  copies  of  drawings  made  bv 
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pupils  of  the  day  and  evening  schools,  and  which,  strange  to  say, 
are  not  furnished  by  the  city.  They  are  a donation  ; a gift  from 
those  public  benefactors,  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.,  publishers  of 
Mr.  Smith's  Drawing  Books. 

This  furnishes  another  remarkable  instance  of  their  disinterested 
benevolence. 

The  drawings  are  selections  from  those  exhibited  at  the  late 
public  exhibition. 

In  the  last  report  (September  1874),  on  page  12,  we  read : — 

“ Only  the  legitimate  work  of  each  school  was  admitted,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion consequently  offered,  to  the  great  number  of  persons  who  visited  it,  an 
opportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  Drawing  department, 
and  of  estimating  the  remarkable  proficiency  attained  by  many  of  the  pupils 
in  free-hand,  model,  memory,  dictation,  and  geometric  Drawing,  as  well  as 
in  original  design.” 

To  those  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  this  ques- 
tion, this  claim,  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Drawing  Committee, 
Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  “ Professor,”  is  a most 
remarkable  one.  May  it  not  be  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  a little  in 
error  ? What  are  the  facts  ? 

For  some  weeks  preceding  the  annual  exhibition,  certain  apt 
pupils,  in  some  schools,  are  excused  from  other  studies  to  prepare 
drawings  for  exhibition  purposes ; and,  in  some  others,  pupils  are 
required,  or  permitted,  to  make  drawings  for  the  same  purpose  out 
of  school  hours,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere.  In  very  few  schools 
is  it  true  that  other  studies  do  not  have  to  give  w*a}T,  more  or  less, 
to  drawing  during  the  few  weeks  before  exhibition.  When  this  fact 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Perkins,  he  explained  it  by 
saying  that  the  study  was  not  commenced  in  the  schools  until  some 
time  after  the  school-year  had  commenced,  and  that  all  this  extra 
'work  was  to  make  up  lost  time.  We  may  here  remark  that  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  on  record.  In  no  other  study  was 
this  ever  done.  It  is  true  that  the  “ Professor,”  by  permission  of 
his  friend,  doubtless,  delayed  the  work  for  many  weeks.  Whjr,  we 
do  not  know ; but  we  can  guess.  Was  it  for  lack  of  instrumentali- 
ties to  carry  on  the  work  ? He  had  at  his  command  the  same  he 
employed  the  year  before  with  marked,  success , if  his  evidence  is 
reliable.  In  his  report  he  said,  — 

“ Whatever  progress  may  be  annually  made  in  the  future  under  the 
present  scheme,  which  has  been  but  a short  time  in  operation,  there  will 
never  be  a time  when  it  will  be  greater  than  it  has  been  during  the  past  year.” 
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Why  did  the  44  Professor  ” reject  the  instrumentalities  used  to 
■produce  these  remarkable  results,  and  waste  weeks  and  months  of 
precious  time  ? Why  ? During  the  past  }mar  he  had  been  at  work 
upon  his  books ; and  these  books  were  out.  He  wanted  the  Draw- 
ing Committee  to  bring  in  an  order  recommending  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  schools,  but  they  would  not  do  it.  He  labored  with 
them,  he  urged  them,  plead  with  them  ; but  they  would  not  do  it. 
His  disinterested  publishers  came  to  the  rescue.  They  worked , 
they  labored , they  plead,  they  prayed;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Baffled  here,  they  besieged  the  Committee  on  Text-books.  This 
failed.  Finally  the  case  came  before  the  School  Board ; and, 
rather  than  have  the  work  Ipnger  dela}^ed,  an  order  was  passed  by 
a bare  majority  of  the  members  present,  under  a suspension  of 
the  rules,  and  the  “Professor”  was  permitted  to  use  his  books. 
The  trig  removed , the  wheels  rolled  on. 

May  it  not  be  that  Mr.  Perkins  is  in  error  in  attributing  all  the 
extra  time  devoted  to  drawing  for  the  many  weeks  previous  to 
exhibition  day,  to  the  delay  at  the  beginning  of  the  }Tear?  This 
certainly  will  not  explain  what  happened  the  year  before , when 
the  same  thing  took  place.  Let  this  matter  be  accounted  for  as  it 
may,  or  let  it  go  unexplained,  the  fact  is,  this  study  receives  special 
attention  in  many  schools  for  some  weeks  previous  to  the  annual 
displa}^,  and  other  studies  are  more  or  less  neglected.  For  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  these  statements,  consult  the  teachers  of  the 
Boston  public  schools. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  44  Professor’s  ” friend  is  a little  in  error  in 
stating  that  the  drawings  shown  at  the  exhibition  exhibited  4 4 the 
real  condition  of  the  Drawing  department?  ” Let  us  see,  — 

In  the  public  day  schools  there  are  49,118  pupils.  They  receive 
two  lessons  per  week  ; and,  as  we  have  stated,  some  extra  work  is 
done.  The  result  is,  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
drawings  are  made,  — enough  to  cover  acres  of  ground,  and 
leave  no  spot  bare.  To  furnish  material  for  the  exhibition  these 
drawings  are  sifted.  From  fhe  year’s  work  of  a class  of  fort}T-five 
or  fifty,  each  teacher  receives  orders  from  headquarters  to  select  eight 
or  ten  drawings,  — the  best  the  collection  affords.  To  the  ques- 
tion, 44  Are  they  to  be  the  work  of  eight  or  ten  pupils  ?”  The 
answer  is,  44  Oh  no,  not  necessarily  ! ” The  drawings  culled,  the 
best  go  to  headquarters.  For  want  of  room  in  which  to  display 
this  collection,  — or  Or  other  reasons  not  stated,  — a second  cull- 
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ing  takes  place,  and  the  choicest  specimens  (of  the  most  skilful 
pupils  let  it  be  remembered)  go  co  makf  up  the  exhibition  which 
afforded 

“ Tlie  great  number  of  persons  who  visited  it  an  opportunity  of  judging 
as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  Drawing  department.” 

And  now,  to  show  the  “ actual  condition ” of  the  study  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  glorious  results  sure  to  follow  the  use  of 
the  “Professor’s”  books , a third  culling  takes  place,  and  you  see 
the  result  in  the  Report  of  the  Drawing  Committee. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  how  objects  are  drawn 
from  the  solid  in  these  schools,  and  the  course  pursued  in  manu- 
facturing “original  designs.”  For  a thorough  understanding  of 
this  matter,  see  pages  51-53  of  our  late  circular. 

And  now,  what  about  the  drawings  given  in  this  report,  coming 
from  the  evening  schools  ? They  are,  in  the  main,  the  work  of 
professional  artists,  engravers,  fresco-painters,  * lithographers, 
carvers,  mechanical  draughtsman,  and  architects,  — as  the  records 
of  the  schools  show.  They  come  from  schools  over  which  Mr. 
Smith  is  supposed  to  exercise  a general  supervision  ; but  it  is  so 
very  general  that  it  may  be  said  that  he  has,  practically,  nothing  to 
do  with  them. 
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